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DONATIONS: FOR POOR STUDENTS 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously ac- 
knowledged: $322.42. A. & M., Poczekaz, IIl., $10.00; 
J. F. B., Del., 2.00; F. Geiger, Ky., 2.00. Total: 
$336.42. 

St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $292.02. F. Geiger, Ky. 1.00; J. F. B., Del, 
1.00; L. B. W., Ind., 40.00. Total: $334.02. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $181.20. J. F. B., Del., 1.00; F. Geiger, Ky., 
1.00; N. Braitsford, Pa., 5.00; C. Sommers, Ky., 5.00; 
P. Wilhelm, IIll., 1.00; C. Belleu, O., .40; A. Buenning, 
Ind., 1.00; J. Hattmanstorfer, Wis., 1.00; N. N., Ind, 
.30; J. Pfieffer, Ky., 1.00. Total: $197.90. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $173.25. Rev. P. J. Schmid, Ind., 5.50; J. F. 
B., Del., 1.00; M. Cawley, Conn., 5.00; A. Hoffmann, 
Ill., 1.00; W. Kuhnmacher, N. Y., 1.00; F. Geiger, 
Ky., 1.00; M. Breitenhaus, Ky., 2.00. Total: $189.75. 
Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
clo REV. EDWARD BERHEIDDE, O. S. B. 


FOR STARVING AUSTRIANS AND GERMANS 


Benedictine Fathers, St. Meinrad, Ind., $100.00; 
K. B., Cleveland, O., 4.00; A. R., Adams, Mass., 3.00; 
M. K., St. Louis, Mo., 2.00; Th. G., Elmwood Place, 
O., 7.00; F. L., St. Paul, Minn., 1.00; B. H., Olden- 
burg, Ind., 2.00; J. B. G., Caledonia, Minn., 2.00; 
L. J. H., Danville, Ill., 10.00; C. H., Madisonville, O 
10.00; C. W., Altoona, Pa., 20.00; G. D., Cleveland, O. 
5.00; W. S., Detroit, Mich., 5.00; C. B., Cincinnati, O 


5.00; R. K., Breese, Ill., 5.00; J. J., Newark, N. 
10.00; F. Sch., Pana, Ill., 10.00; J K., Chicago, 
5.00; C. G., Akron, O., 5.00; S. H. H., Eau 
Wis., 5.00; J. F., Presho, S. Dak., 5.00; R. W., Bri 
burg, Pa., 1.00; J. B., Springfield, Ill., 10.00; J. 
Evansville, Ind., 5.00; K. S., Burkettsville, 0., 
J. Sch., Dayton, O., 10.00; O. M., Alberts, Ill., 15.00; 
B. S., Marinette, Wis., 5.00; H. V., Reading, O., 10.00; 
A. R., Lockport, N. Y., 5.00; H. H., Cincinnati, 0, 
15.00; J. K., W. Hoboken, N. J., 10.00; J. S., Dayton, 
O., 10.00; F. W., Buffalo, N. Y., 10.00; J. K., Jefferson 
City, Mo., 10.00; H. P. H., Chicago, IIl., 2.00; K. B, 
Waunakee, Wis.,-8.00; J. W., Pittsburg, Pa., 10.00; 
K. B., Bellevue, Ky., 10.00; G. S., Winona, Minn., 5.00; 
A. M., Baltimore, Md., 5.00; W. O., Benwood, W. Va, 
18.00; S. E., E. St. Louis, Ill., 10.00; B. R., Waterloo, 
Ill., 10.00; M. T., St. Henry, Ind., 10.00; S. D. K, 
Chicago, Ill., 1.00; J. W., Chicago, IIL, 1.00; E. 8 
Altoona, Pa., 5.00; G. S., Altoona, Pa., 2.00; L. W. 
Altoona, Pa., 1.00; R. H., Ottowa, O., 2.00; M. K., Cim 
cinnati, O., 1.19; N. N., Wis., 5.00; F. L., Pa., 3.00; 
7 F * . D., O., 5.00; J. S., Wis., 3.005 


dianapolis, Ind., 20.00; J. 

M. T., Altoona, Pa., 2.00; . 

L. F., Beatty, Pa., 9.00; P. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., 2 
. K., N. Y., 10.00. 


Send all donations for Starving Austrians and 


Germans to 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Happy New Year! 


May the new year, upon the threshold of which we 
now stand, be filled with many and great blessings, 
both in the temporal and the spiritual order, for all 
our readers, benefactors, and other friends! May this 
be a blessed and happy new year for all! God bless, 
preserve, and enrich you all with His holy love and 
grace! 








RE 







A New Home for “The Grail” 

























1..J. The time is coming, and in fact is here, when we 
, i, shall have to seek new quarters for THE Gram. We 
laire, are so cramped and crowded that we can scarcely get 
rides along and our work is increasing to such an extent that 
Le anew home for our printing plant has become an ab- 
15.00; solute necessity. A fireproof building is needed.—A 
L0.00; recent fire in the neighborhood of the print shop was a 
i, 0,, tause of much anxiety to us.—We must have sufficient 
Se flor space and more machinery for the proper handling 
K. B, ofour paper. While it is true that our circulation is 
10.00; growing rapidly through the employment of agents, 
, 5.00; & there is very little left over after paying their salaries, 
Bn traveling expenses, and our own bills, all of which 
are enormous. 

= We are acquainting our readers with this matter in 
L. Ws @ the hope that their desire to promote the interests of 
ne the Catholic press, which has the interests of the 
’ 3.00: Church at heart, may move them to contribute their 
” 1.00; mite to the worthy cause. If each of our readers were 
Mich, @ t send us only one dollar, we should have enough to 
E. G, make the necessary improvements. We shall, however, 
Ae be most grateful for whatever amount you may desire 
® 5.00; | “send us for the purpose. We are opening a building 
., 100; @ fund to which two of our readers have already sent in 
«y 210; H their contributions. 

ns and 


A Stifled Spirit 
After a hunger strike of seventy-three days, Terence 
, Lord Mayor of Cork, fortified by the Sac- 












A Word to Our Readers 


raments of the Church, died in Brixton Prison, London, 
on October 25. Although his body was held in fetters, 
his soul was liberated from the bonds of the flesh at 
the bidding of his Maker. Through -his remarkable 
fast for the freedom of his country, the Lord Mayor 
elicited the sympathy of the whole world. We venture 
to say that there has never been another layman whose 
death has been so universally mourned, not one for 
whom so many Masses of Requiem and Holy Com- 
munions have been offered up around the entire globe. 

McSwiney died for liberty, “for the freedom of a 
smaller nation.” He placed the cause of his country 
before the world and his indomitable spirit still pleads 
that cause. The oppressor’s answer is the lash and the 
whip, the prison cell, murder and slaughter, rapine, 
incendiarism, and other equally atrocious deeds that 
are being daily perpetrated by a “barbarian force.... 
a mercenary force,” as the London Nation character- 
izes the notorious “Black and Tans.” 

McSwiney sacrificed ‘his life on the altar of freedom 
that his country might live, that she might be freed 
from tyranny, that she might take her place among 
the republics of the world. God grant that this sac- 
rifice, together with the prayers of an oppressed people, 
may be heard in due time! 


Black and Tans versus Huns 


Why went we into the World War? Was it not to 
free the smaller nations, to make the world free for 
democracy, to make the world a fit and safe place to 
live in, as we so frequently heard during the war? If 
we may judge from what has transpired since the war 
has ended, it seems that we really went to war to help 
sever ancient alliances and to restore autonomy only 
to those smaller nations that made Germany and Aus- 
tria opponents too powerful for England to cope with. 
But it’s “hands off” when it comes to granting auton- 
omy to the smaller nations that help to make England 
the leading and most formidable power of the world. 
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Behold Ireland! Poor Ireland! that like the vintage 
is now in the wine-press—screwed tighter and yet more 
tight by an invisible hand from across the Irish Sea— 
which is slowly but surely squeezing out her life-blood. 
Her best citizens are languishing in prison and in 
dungeon for no fault of theirs; many have been foully 
murdered, even priests have fallen by the slayer’s hand; 
dwelling houses and provisions have been burned; in- 
dustries have been ruthlessly destroyed; a reign of ter- 
ror prevails which is paralleled only, we are told, “in 
the horrors of Turkish atrocities or in the outrages of 
the Red Army of Bolshevik Russia.” Is there no pro- 
test, no dissenting voice? Are all the nations muzzled? 

he “Huns”—a pet word used in the past by the 
British for the sake of propaganda—were angels in 
comparison with the “Black and Tans” who like demons 
are now terrorizing Ireland. 

Who are the “Black and Tans”? The Guardian, of 
Little Rock, has this to say by way of explanation: 

The special police now on patrol duty in Ireland are 
recruited from the “toughs” of English cities. They 
are branded as the “Black and Tans.” Their presence 
and power give a black eye to England’s peaceful con- 
trol of Ireland and we are not surprised that they are 
well tanned when they run amuck of a dyed-in-the- 
green Irishman. 

The Beacon, a K. of C. monthly published at Fort 
Wayne, says further on the same subject: 

“Huns”—a despicable word used with telling effect 
during the World War. Whether it originated in Eng- 
land we do not know. But we do know that it can be 
relegated to oblivion. There is a new term of positive 
English origin that for heinousness stands alone. Bal- 
briggan and scores of other towns in Ireland, destroyed 
by British soldiers known as “Black and Tans,” give 
mute testimony of frightfulness and human hellishness. 
The word Hun must now make way for the more repel- 
lent term, expressive of bestiality, “Black and Tan.” 


The Federation of Catholic Arts 


Some months ago we noted in the pages of THE GRAIL 
the purpose of the Catholic Federation of Arts: to 
bring together for discussion, consultation, and coopera- 
tion, Catholic artists and lovers of Christian art. 

At the present time, because of the degeneration of 
art, it is most desirable that steps be taken to educate 
the masses, to give them a taste for true art. Sunday 
supplements in flaring colors and stupid caricatures or 
funny (?) pictures in our daily papers have a tendency 
to destroy or at least vitiate in the growing generation 
all taste for the beautiful. Daily experience proves 
that it is not true art that appeals to the many but 
gaudy colors and the “louder” the colors the more 
beautiful the picture. Good taste, therefore, must be 
cultivated and that is what the Catholic Federation of 
Arts aims to do. 

This Federation would embrace all kinds of artists, 
architects, mural painters, sculptors, builders of altars, 
workers in metal, and the like. Concerted action on 
the part of art workers was urged for the promotion 
of the cause of Christian art. This Federation, further- 
more, is to be modeled after the guilds which were as- 
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sociations formed in the Middle Ages to protect ang 
promote the mutual interests of the arts and of thog 
who followed them. Rev. P. Raphael, O. S. B., Studi 
of Christian Art, St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, 
N. H., will gladly give to those who request it detaileg 
information regarding the Catholic Federation of Arty 
During the past summer Father Raphael, who ig 
himself an artist of no mean ability, opened an art 
school for such as could not attend during the schog 
year. He has also started out on the road an exhib 
tion of work done by Benedictine artists. This exhib. 
tion, which consists of sketches, mural paintings, archi 
tectural designs, etc., is now making the rounds of the 
Benedictine colleges in the United States. 


Jews in the Holy Land 


The Jews are planning to restore the temple at 
Jerusalem and Jewish coins are even now clinking in 
the coffers for that purpose. The Holy City is to be 
come the Jewish capital again, so we read. Governor 
Samuel, the name betokens the race, has proclaimed the 
Sabbath a civil holiday. The Jews are flocking thither 
to reestablish their kingdom in which they are to await 
the coming of the Messias. On His second coming they 
will be able to recognize Him. 

We read too that although Christian armies con 
quered Jerusalem and forced the Sultan’s troops to an 
unconditional surrender, the keys of the Basilica of 
the Holy Sepulcher have been turned over to the Mo 
hammedans. For seven hundred years the Franciscans 
have been custodians of the holy places at Jerusalem 
and now they are forced to pay tribute (money, sugar, 
coffee, coal, or other conimodities) each time they enter 
the Basilica which is locked at noon and in the eve 
ning. The Friars are virtually prisoners on their own 
premises. Into their dungeon-like quarters the rays 
of the sun cannot penetrate and in winter rain drenches 
their couches. When they go in pilgrimage to the 
Cenacle, they must pray standing, for the Turks will 
not permit Christians to kneel at prayer. 

Is not Christian England responsible for these con- 
ditions? Is it not in her power to cause the rights of 
Christians to be respected? Are not the many thousands 
of Catholics the world over who fought and bled in her 
behalf deserving of so much recognition? If for no 
other consideration, this last reason should be sufficient 
for her to see to it that the holy places be no longer 
outraged. 


No Food! No Clothing! No Fuel! 


The Rev. Dr. Peter Klotz, O. S. B., of St. Peter's 
Abbey, Salzburg, Austria, an abbey founded hundreds 
of years ago by Charlemagne, while gathering alms 
for his starving, freezing, destitute countrymen, spent 
some days in November at St. Meinrad’s Abbey. In 
an address to the assembled community and student 
body Father Peter delivered a message that went 
straight to the hearts of his hearers. It was the plain 
recital of existing conditions in Austria by one who 
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has not only seen them but has actually experienced 
hunger and cold. 

Father Peter began his account of Austria’s extreme 
want by reminding his audience that Austria belonged 
to the vanquished of the late dreadful war. With her 
yastly reduced and exhausted territory which can pro- 
duce enough foodstuffs for only two weeks out of fifty- 
two, it is impossible for her under present conditions 
to produce the necessaries of life even for her populous 
capital, Vienna. In this city of two million inhabitants 
the constant cry is “Hunger! Hunger!” Famishing peo- 
ple are seen everywhere. In the search for bread they 
totter’ forth, many of them on crutches, often only to 
meet death on the street from mere exhaustion. Hunger 
drives them on to begging; hunger kills them in the 
futile search for food. One of the most frequented 
spots is the city cemetery. Here hundreds of starva- 
tion victims are daily laid to rest. It is not an unusual 
sight to see a person fall down a fellow victim beside 
the corpse he is burying. 

Urged by his eminence, Cardinal Piffi, in whose name 
he is gathering alms for the Austrians, Father Peter 
visited some of the families of Vienna in their own 
homes. Many of these he found huddled together in 
tenement houses. In a few instances two whole families 
occupied a single room. A chalk line on the floor 
served as a partition between their respective quarters. 
This was the kitchen, dining, living, and sleeping room 
of the two families. 

In one room he found a mother with eight children. 
The father was in the hospital. There was a stove in 
the room, but no fire, no fuel. There were pots and 
pans on the stove, but nothing in them. It was seven 
o'clock in the evening. Father Peter looked from the 
thin wan faces of the eight little tots to the mother and 
asked: “Good lady, what are you going to have for 
supper?” “I don’t know,” was her reply. “There is 
nothing here.” And there was absolutely not a bite 
of food in the whole house, and no hope of obtaining 
any. 

Another mother was only a bit more fortunate. She 
was found dipping something repeatedly into a kettle 
that was on the stove. Upon inquiry it was learned 
that the ‘something’ was a piece of paper in which 
oleomargarine had been previously wrapped. The little 
grease in the paper was being used to add strength 
and flavor to the salt water in the kettle, which was 
to be soup for supper. 

A dish of raw cabbage formed the supper of a still 
more fortunate family. There was no fire over which 
to cook it. And there was no bread or anything else 
to eat along with it. The little children, however, knew 
how to relish even such a frugal meal. 

The destitution is so great that old refuse heaps 
outside the city are searched again and again for old 
bones or anything that might render the slightest 
nourishment by being cooked into soup. The very 
limited supply of food on hand causes the prices to be 
# high that few can purchase it. An egg, for example, 
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has been sold for as much as twenty crowns (the nor- 
mal value of an Austrian ¢rown expressed in our 
money, is twenty cents. During the after-tar fluctua- 
tions of money values the Austrian crown has been 
worth as little as one-third of a cent.) Twenty crowns 
is a good days wage for a laborer. Many receive only 
from twelve to fifteen crowns. So a laborer can scarce- 
ly earn an egg a day. Horse flesh sells for one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred crowns per pound. Many of 
us should long hesitate before eating horse flesh at even 
a higher price. But what about welcoming dogs and 
cats as food, as these poor destitutes actually do! 

Poor parents who cannot face the hunger-death of 
their children take them to an orphanage as a last hope. 
But alas, the orphanages are in a worse condition than 
the private families, for they have as little food and 
many more children to care for. There, too, they 
simply die of cold and hunger. The physician’s testi- 
mony often is: “Death by hunger. Death by freez- 
ing.” 

The freezing is due to want of fuel and clothing. 
Infants have been brought to the hospital wrapped, 
not in rags, but in newspapers. Coal is so scarce that 
even the public power plants are frequently shut down. 
Vienna with her two million people is often without 
street car service and without electric lights. There 
is no coal oil, there are no candles, for a substitute, 
and when one cannot get a pine torch the only thing 
left to do is to ictire at nightfall. 

The religious, especially the cloistered nuns, have 
to suffer most from hunger and cold. Many have 
literally starved to death, others are bedfast from long 
endurance of hunger, many are scarcely able to drag 
themselves about by means of crutches. They have 
no food, no fuel, no bed linens, but little clothing, and 
winter is upon them. 

Those that can hold out longest against hunger are 
the farmers. But their scanty little store could not 
last long after the city’s population came out begging. 
Persons formerly wealthy went out to the country in 
great numbers. They would lay before the farmers 
their gold watch chains, necklaces, and other precious 
articles, remains of former prosperity, and tell them to 
take what they wanted for a few potatoes or a little 
corn. Soon the country shared the destitution of the 
city. 

The government makes allotments of food, but it can- 
not give more than it has. And it has a pitifully inade- 
quate supply. Rations that are given to a family for a 
week would scarcely make a single meal for one hungry 
person. Good bread is wanting. The bread prescribed 
by the government, on principles of necessary economy, 
is made of an unwholesome and almost undigestible 
mixture: corn meal, meal obtained from the bitter 
horse-chestnut, plaster of paris, and sawdust. The best 
ingredient is corn meal, which is used in a very spar- 
ing quantity. To make bread of corn meal or of wheat 
flour alone renders one liable to a heavy penalty. 


Incidentally Father Peter mentioned also the shortage 
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of so common a household article as soap. When asked 
how they washed themselves, he replied: with water, 
sand, and brushes. 

The Rev.rend Father stated, moreover, that it was 
hard indeed to see so many people die for want of 
food. But the hardest thing of all was for the parents 
themselves to see their own children pine away before 
their very eyes. Over and over again they come to 
father and mother and beg for bread: “Papa, Mamma, 
give us a piece of bread.” “Tomorrow, perhaps, dear 
children. Right now there is no bread here.” Still, 
the little children cannot understand. In a quarter of 
an hour they come again: “Papa, Mamma, please give 
us a piece of bread!” A hundred times a day they 
ask for bread. And there is no bread. This hurts the 
parents more than their own slow death by hunger. 
The sight of their children makes them forget their 
own needs. Poor things: stomachs empty, bodies shiver- 
ing and the house cold. No food, no clothing, no fuel. 
What will Christmas bring to these poor sufferers? 
To many it will bring death and heaven. To others 
it will surely bring some temporal relief. For there 
are always some generous persons ready to help where 
help is needed. 

Thank God, through American generosity much has 
already been done in the past few weeks. Father Pe- 
ter Klotz has reason to feel heartily grateful to the 
people with whom he has been able to come in contact 
either personally or by letter. But he cannot see all 
that are willing to help. Dear reader, should you 
feel inclined to help those poor Austrian fathers and 
mothers to give their children a piece of bread, we 
shall be glad to be of assistance to you. And when 
remembering the other poor, do not forget the suffering 
Austrian and German priests who do not ask for alms, 
but who will be very happy to receive Mass stipends. 
They will most gladly say the Masses you send them. 

Any contribution that you may wish to send, address 
it to the “Benedictine Fathers,” St. Meinrad, Ind., for 
the suffering Austrians,—be it ever so little or ever so 
great,—and it will be promptly and safely forwarded. 

“Place thy treasure in the commandments of the most 
High, and it shall bring thee more profit than gold. 
Shut up alms in the heart of the poor, and it shall ob- 
tain help for thee against all evil.”—Eccles, 29:14,15. 


The World’s Crisis is the Catholic’s Duty 


The sects of Christendom are confessing the failure 
of Protestantism and individualism by the tremendous 
efforts they are making, while groping in the dark, 
to bring about a false Christian Unity through a con- 
federation of churches. 

On the part of many there is a desire to seek the 
true Way, if happily it may be found. On the part 
of others, no doubt, there exists the motive of ac- 
complishing an amalgamation of Protestant forces 
which will appear capable of competing with the true 
religion of Jesus Christ in the hearts of men. Their 


very willingness to compromise almost any truth, for 


which they have long claimed to stand, in order tp 
bring about this unity of forces, seems a discovery of 
such a motive. 

As to those who are sincere seekers after truth, it 
will avail little for us to say that the true Way is 
staring them in the face—a city set on a hill whose 
light cannot be hid. It is for Catholics to remember, 
that as blindness in part happened unto Israel, so does 
it exist in a measure among all outside the true Fold, 

The schismatic church in the East, also, has fallen 
into confusion, and the whole world is ripe unto the 
harvest—for a great gathering into the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

But there are other forces at work, and this great 
object of Our Lord’s own prayer—“that they all may 
be one”—will not be accomplished by accident, nor 
without our earnest cooperation, especially in prayer. 

Our Christmas, this year, will mean more to us if 
we recollect that God became Incarnate to save man- 
kind, and that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow in the unity of the true Faith. 

This is the object of the approaching Church Unity 
Octave—to pray that God, with the cooperation of our 
faithful prayers and good works, may shortly fulfill 
our Savior’s prayer and accomplish His divine purpose 
in making all the nations of the earth the Kingdom 
of Christ, in union with His Vicar on earth. 

The prayers for the Church Unity Octave (Jan, 
18-25) are indulgenced, and a copy will be sent free 
of charge to any priest or individual who forwards a 
request for the same to the Secretary of the Church 
Unity Octave, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


A Correction 


Mary E. Sullivan’s contribution for October should 
have borne the title “An Appreciation of Jacqueline” 
instead of “An Application of Jacqueline.” The print 
er’s devil apologizes for his error and shoulders the 
responsibility. EDITOR. 


Hail Christmas! 


ANpREW GREEN, O. S. B. > ( 


Hail Christmas dearest feast of all the year, 
When love and joy thrill the old heart of earth; 
Feast of sweet innocence, when childish mirth 
Rings from the voice of youth and spreads its cheer 


E’en to dull Winter’s realm where life is sear. 
How doth its warmth this land of woe begirth— 
Where life was dead, Love gendering new birth— 
The bliss of Heaven all is gathered here. 


Where is the fount of all this blessedness? 
Whence all the love, the joy, the merriment,— 
Sweet charity that doth our ills redress, 
Soothes the sad heart, by sin and sorrow rent? 
Whence but the Fountain-head of charity, 
The crib of Bethlehem: Sweet Babe, from Thee? 
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Holy Father Blesses Benedictine Order 


Allocution of Pope Benedict XV to the Abbot-Presidents of the Bene- 
dictine Order, May 19, 1920 


midst the calamities and trials of our day 

it affords Our heart great pleasure to see 
the Abbot-Presidents of the united Congrega- 
tions of the Order of St. Benedict assembled 
with Us once more. Several of you, as We 
have heard from the lips of the Most Rev. Ab- 
bot Primate, have in the past years experi- 
enced great sufferings and bitterness; several 
are even now forced to acknowledge with bleed- 
ing hearts that their abbeys are facing very 
great perils. We share your trials with you and, 
moved by the most intimate affection of Our 
heart, We implore for you and your sons the 
help of the omnipotent God. 

But as We weep with those that weep, so We 
rejoice with those that rejoice. With a joyful 
heart We have listened to the wishes and have 
accepted the homage expressed by the Most 
Rev. Abbot Primate in the name of the whole 
Order. You have come to Rome, as We have 
been told, that you might venerate the Vicar 
of Christ and implore his benediction. In un- 
dertaking your journey to the Holy City you 
were animated by a threefold desire: that you 
might find light, obtain strength, and receive 
consolation. 

It is Our most ardent wish that your three- 
fold desire may be fully attained in the synod 
you are about to open. 

You are assembled to obtain light. Indeed, 
true heavenly light is above all necessary for 
you. But where will you find this light which 
you seek if not in the Rule of the Holy Patri- 
arch Benedict? By repeated meditation on 
this rule and profound scrutiny of it, you will 
in your common deliberations come to see how 
you may open paths which are better adapted 
_to the new conditions of the times. The vener- 
able Traditions of your Order and the observ- 
ances of individual Congregations will furnish 
you light. Then again, you will find light es- 
pecially in the study of the new Code of Canon 
Law which will undoubtedly show you how in 





the spirit of the Church you may conform and 
adapt the Traditions and Statutes of the Order 
and of the individual Congregations to the new 
exigencies of the times. 

You have come to Rome to receive strength. 
But where can greater strength be found than 
in the common deliberations of brethren in 
which opinions are exchanged and each shares 
the experience and knowledge of the other? 
These common deliberations and counsels of 
individuals prove quite clearly that similar dif- 
ficulties, which possibly each knows from per- 
sonal acquaintance, prevail everywhere on the 
face of the earth. Those who are more ad- 
vanced in age and have been taught by greater 
experience will be enabled to instruct the 
younger and less experienced that they may 
know how to solve those difficulties and over- 
come them more successfully. 

Thus with an increase of strength your con- 
solation will likewise become greater. “Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell tov-ther in unity.” Oh what a con- 
solation must nc* this general assembly and 
fervent common prayer afford you! Truly this 
consolation his been the more abundant from 
the fact that by a favorable disposition of Di- 
vine Providence you were at the same time en- 
abled to assist at the solemnities of the beatifi- 
cation and canonization of those whom Holy 
Mother Church has honored with the aureola 
of sanctity and has given to all Christians as 
an exemplar of perfection and virtue. Thus, 
also, from these very rites new light, strength, 
and consolation has dawned for you. 

Encouraged anew you will return to your 
monasteries with joyful and jubilant hearts, 
just as We too rejoice in the increase of the 
number of the heavenly protectors and are 
strengthened in the Lord. If in the dis- 
charge of your duties you are distressed 
by difficulties and adversities, may you be 
consoled by the word of the Lord who also 
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consoled us when He said: “Fear not, I am 
with you.” This divine promise was also our 
comfort in the tribulations and sufferings of 
the present age. Oh how this promise of the 
Lord animated Our heart amid the thorns of 
Our Pontificate. Thorns, difficulties, tribula- 
tions, will never be wanting’to the Spouse of 
Christ, but we have nothing to fear, for the 
Lord is with us. If on your return you are 
pressed by new difficulties, be not terrified, but, 
relying on this promise of the Lord, say: “The 
Lord is with me.” Trusting in the help of the 
Lord, you will triumph over all tribulations. 
But that your wishes and prayers may be ful- 
filled, We implore the grace of heaven and 
bestow with special affection the Apostolic Ben- 
ediction upon you and your sons. We always 
embrace the Order of St. Benedict with pater- 
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nal love. When by Divine Providence We were 
raised to the pinnacle of this Pontificate, in tak. 
ing the name, We chose also the Holy Patriarch 
Benedict for Our patron and special heavenly 
intercessor. Therefore, since We have the same 
patron and since the same person is Our Father 
as well as yours, “we are brethren.” We are tru- 
ly linked to the Benedictine Family by a special 
bond of love. We embrace it, We bless it, and 
We cherish it, and with joyful heart We accept 
the wishes and homage to which the Most Rey, 
Abbot Primate gave expression in his elegant 
address. 

With paternal affection We bless all your 
Congregations, your Families, and each and 
every member of the Order of St. Benedict, 
May the grace and blessing of heaven descend 
upon all. 


" Bethlehem 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


4 Y, but you are cheerful this evening!” 
exclaimed Father Gilbert by way of 
greeting as he met Joe Hayes. 

“It’s no wonder, Father, for I have just come 
from the church where | took a good look at 
the crib. Once more I was a child with the 
group of happy children that kne'* before the 
beautiful figures.” 

“That’s fine, Joe. Did you lock at the altar 
too? Did you ever stop to think how close is 
the connection between crib and altar?” 

“Yes, I have sometimes given it a passing 
thought but I have never seriously considered 
_ 

“The crib really has no meaning for us un- 
less it brings us back to Bethlehem. But there 
are many similarities between Bethlehem and 
the altar.” 

“T should be glad to have you mention sever- 
al, Father.” 

“The first we find in the very name Beth- 
lehem, which means ‘house of bread.’ It was 
at Bethlehem that Christ the true ‘bread of 
life’ was born. It is on the altar that the same 
Christ is born anew by a mystical, sacramental, 
birth. Bethléhem then harbored the Son of 
God and gave Him lodging though it was in a 


stable or a cave. On the altar rests the taber- 
nacle which is His Eucharistic dwelling.” 

“Bethlehem was surely an appropriate name, 
Father, for the birthplace of Christ and with 
the same appropriateness it could also be given 
to our tabernacles. But, Father, you said there 
were many similarities. I am eager to hear 
more.” 

“Well, at Bethlehem the Infant Jesus had 


‘not whereon to lay His head, for even the 


manger in which He was presented to the world 
was not His own but that of a stranger. On 
the altar, too, the Savior is shown to the world, 
not under the species of His own substance, 
but under strange appearances — bread and 
wine. Moreover, in many churches He is ex- 
posed to a coldness which is not altogether un- 
like that of the wintry night at Bethlehem. 
This coldness in our case is not a physical but 
a spiritual coldness that is sometimes mani- 
fested by negligence in caring for the sanctu- 
ary in which He dwells and by the irreverence 
and forgetfulness of the faithful themselves 
when in the church. What conclusion would 
you draw from all this, Joe?” 

“Why that in either case Christ has suffered 
and still suffers extreme poverty.” 
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“You are right, Joe. Then behold His humil- 
ity at Bethlehem and compare it with the hu- 
mility He practises on the altar. At Bethle- 
hem the Son of God hides His divinity with 
all its splendor and He conceals those miracu- 
lous powers which He displayed in later years. 
On the altar He throws a veil even over His 
humanity, the attractiveness of which drew 
such crowds after Him during His public life.” 

“Please continue, Father.” 


“As is the case with every other infant so 
the Infant Jesus in the crib has not the use of 
speech although by His silence He speaks vol- 
umes and preaches sermons the echoes of which 
will be heard for all eternity. On the altar, 
too, there is no exterior manifestation of His 
thoughts and sentiments, nor even of life it- 
self. Yet He speaks a language more eloquent, 
more penetrating, more convincing, than can 
be expressed by the combined powers of human 
persuasion. His language is the language of 
grace.” 

“Your explanation is quite clear, Father, and 
I desire to know still more.” 

“Take notice of His obedience in both in- 
stances. In the crib He is wholly dependent on 
His mother and foster father. He expresses 
no preference as to how they should treat or 
handle Him. On the altar He places Himself 
entirely at the disposal of the priest no matter 
how unworthy the latter may be. Before He 
descends upon the altar at the consecration, He 
waits for the priest’s all-powerful word to call 
Him down and then He remains in the same 
spot until the priest is ready to place Him either 
in the tabernacle or on the tongue of the com- 
municant, worthy ortunworthy. When the sick 
and the dying are languishing, again at the 
priest’s bidding He goes day or night, in calm 
or in storm, whithersoever He is carried, 
whether into the lowly hovel or the stately pal- 
ace. He is obedient. His obedience is so great 
that He offers no resistance even when sacrile- 
gious hands are laid upon Him, no matter how 
base the purpose of the evil-doer may be.” 

“These great similarities dawn upon me more 
and more. Don’t you think there is also a 
resemblance between the persons that surround 
crib and altar?” 

“Bravo! Joe, I am glad you noticed this 
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feature even though I had intended to speak of 
it immediately. Yes, at Bethlehem we find the 
angelic choir, we meet saints of every station 
in life, the Virgin Mother, the foster father, 
the poor humble shepherds, and the wealthy 
and learned wise men from the East. Truly 
this is a catholic body. But we have also ene- 
mies and persecutors in the person of Herod 
and his inhuman hirelings who are ready, at 
his wink, to lay their bloody hands on the In- 
fant God. So also at the altar there are present 
legions of angels and hosts of saints together 
with the faithful of every rank and calling. 
At times, however, we find other Herods — 
those who desecrate and rob churches and tab- 
ernacles — who once more seek the Infant’s 
life. Thus, as the adoration which had its 
origin at Bethlehem is continued at the altar, 
so also the persecution which was begun at 
Bethlehem keeps on at the tabernacle door.” 

“From all that you have said I judge that 

the crib and the altar must be the best of 
schools.” , 
’ “So they are, Joe. The crib may be regarded 
as the Kindergarten and the altar, the higher 
grade school. Both will lead us to the practice 
of the virtues of poverty, which includes gen- 
erosity, of silence at the right time and place,. 
of humility, obedience, and the spirit of repar- 
ation, as well as of many other virtues. One 
grand result of the practice of these Christmas 
and Eucharistic virtues will be that they will 
secure for the Christ Child a third Bethlehem 
— that of our heart. The surest means of ac- 
complishing this end is to receive the Divine 
Infant into our hearts frequently, yes, daily, 
if possible.” 

“Father, your instruction has done me a 
world of good. I am going back to church to 
study the crib more closely and then go to the 
altar to reflect on its counterpart. From now 
on you may expect me more frequently at the 
Holy Table.” 


A Question and its Answer 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


Mother, what offer thee? 


From thy heart’s charity 
Lift up a prayer. 
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A Light Down the Road 


ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


é¢q@: OME sin, maybe, of the wan of us must 

be the cause of it, Mary, I’m thinkin’ — 
not to be puttin’ the blame on you entirely; 
for maybe it’s with mysel’ the fault is, some 
sin of o-mission or com-mission. Though it’s 
little enough chance of the second I’ve had, 
tied up here sick so long. But what else could 
it be be but wrong-doin’s somewhere that’s left 
us alone on the holy feast of Christmas, widout 
a child in the house to bless us” — 

“Well, indeed, Patrick Shaughnessy, you can 
take all the blame to yoursel’ if you’re wishin’ 
it. Not that I’d be puttin’ it on you or wishin’ 
even to be hintin’ it and you stili not able to 
put a foot under you; for it*s nothin’ short of a 
fierce black sin it would be could bring such a 
curse — if God Almighty means it so. I 
would’nt want to be believin’ it’s aught you 
have done or left undone. And I thank you, 
it’s nothin’ I’ve done, else it’s now I'd be 
knowin’ it while my mind’s clear on the sub- 
ject of sins, what with gettin’ ready for my 
general confession against tomorrow. God 
knows it’s a clean heart I’ve tried to get, to 
receive the Holy Infant on His birthday!” 

“Well I’m not seekin’ to put blame on you, 
Mary — and it ain’t aggravatin’ you into anny 
venial sin of impatience I’d wish to do doin’ 
between now and tomorrow mornin’. But you 
can’t blame me for bein’ puzzled sore. And 
it’s my own conscience I’ve been rakin’ to see is 
it annything I can find is the cause of bringin’ 
what looks like a curse. What is it but a curse? 
For it’s worse than just misfortune; bad luck 
can’t hold a candle to it! God knows it’s harder 
on you than it is on me, and it’s the sorrowful 
repentant creature I’d be, did I think anny 
deed of mine had brought it on us in our old 
age, so to speak” — 

“Then here now, Patrick, don’t be worritin’ 
yoursel’ and me about it anny more! It’s a 
misfortune I call it an’ nothin’ worse. It’s real 
trouble enough we’ve had, to be sure, without 
frettin’ over afflictions we can’t understand — 
all bein’ from the hand of God, annyhow. Not 
that it’s not grievin’ and pinin’ a-plenty I’ve 


done mysel’; but neither you nor mysel’ nor 
God in Heaven, was I presumin’ to blame. ] 
keep sayin’ to mysel’: If God has struck us with 
the rod of His chastisin’, sure it’s blessings 
galore we’ve had in our day! Isn’t it five fine 
childer we’ve had — and to be sure, a peck of 
trouble raisin’ ’em, but raise ’em we did — ag 
fine a crowd of healthy childer as you’ll find in 
a dozen parishes! The joy and pride we had 
in them was more than the bother, and you 
with your fine work able to give us all a roof 
over our heads and plenty to eat and to share 
Wasn’t it proud we thought the lads and girls 
of Ireland would be to marry them — forget- 
tin’ that marryin’ would take them away from 
us this way? But it’s proud I am of them an- 
nyhow, them that’s gone, them that’s alive and 
got homes of their own — even if they can’t 
or won’t pick up and come to brighten us on 
Christmas Day — sure it’s their own families 
they can’t well be leavin’ or bringin’ ” — 

“Yes, of course, of course,”” murmured Pat- 
rick, continuing after a few moments of silence, 
“I wouldn’t be minding so much if only Tom- 
my had been left to us. He’d have been here — 
and wee Tommy, too”’— 

“Yes, I know,” answered Mary hastily. “It’s 
Tom’s going that’s well nigh crazed the pair 
of us, crazed us till no wonder we’re makin’ 
up reasons for Almighty God’s leavin’ us alone 
after all the worries of the War and sickness 
and all! God knows we loved all our childer, 
Patrick, but I’m thinkin’ ’twas Tom we loved 
the best of all” — 

“Yes, yes; he was like a child to us longer 
than the rest of them — but even so, always 
was he the winning one of the crowd. Do you 
mind his cute ways in the olden times on Christ- 
mas Day, getting up before everybody to see 
what was in the littlest sock over the hearth 
along with the big stocking-legs of his sisters 
and brothers? Do you mind the flute he got 
hold of once and frighted us all awake and 
laughed at the top of his little voice, sayin’ he 
was Angel Gabriel, blowin’ to us to get up all 
go to Mass — do you mind?” 
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“Do I be mindin’ aught else?” 
“Much worse, I’m thinkin’, it is on the two 
of us this year than it was the first Christmas 
without him” — 

“'Twas stunned we were at first, numbed 
by the sharpness of losing him on top of 
all the other terrible things happening in the 
world. We kept thinkin’ somehow he might 
come back, that maybe he wasn’t killed at all”— 

“And havin’ wee Tommy here, his own flesh 
and blood, eased up our sorrow last year. Not 
that I blame his mother for wantin’ to take him 
over to her own folks now”— 

Mary sat down by the hearth and gazed into 
the fire. Usually she succeeded in keeping Pat- 
rick from seeing her tears; but now as she 
wiped her eyes he said: 

“Ah well, Mary, it’s a poor support I am to 
you that ought to be bearin’ your burdens in- 
stead of adding an extra one, laid up here idle 
with this rheumatism. Lord have mercy on my- 
soul, ask your pardon for hinting maybe ’twas 
you might be in sin, bringin’ misfortune upon 
us, when all the time it’s mysel’ puttin’ extra 
trouble on you, and you the good woman you 
are, with nobody to help you, an’ nobody but 
mysel’ to give you the notice and admiration 
that’s your due. It’s a young girl we must be 
gettin’ to help you. Faith when you do be busy- 
ing about all day, without time to call your soul 
your own, I do be prayin’ the Lord to give us 
some blessings. And do you know what my 
mind’s been runnin’ on of late? I do be re- 
memberin’ an old story about the Blessed Vir- 
gin wanderin’ about Ireland on Chyistmas Day, 
blessing childless homes. And it’s many the 
Hail Mary I’ve said, beseeching her would she 
maybe come by and leave us a bit of comfort 
of some kind while she does be goin’ around 
promisin’ childer to the young couples” — 

“It’s a good prayer and a lovely pious old 
story, Patrick,” answered Mary tenderly; but 
after a moment she added, “But I’m thinkin’ 
Maybe we must just try to be makin’ the best 
of each other’s company. Sure an’ why 
shouldn’t we be satisfied now, alone together 
the way we started out? Happy enough we 
Were in the old days just to be left alone to- 
gether. Wasn’t it cross we used to be with the 
others did they come trapsin’ along beside us,’ 
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“’Tis the truth!” exclaimed Patrick, with 
more of a smile on his lips than Mary had seen 
for a long time — 

“Well, come now, do you be cheerin’ up and 
makin’ the best of my society again — else it’s - 
a doleful Christmas indeed you’ll be givin’ 
me,” declared Mary as she rose and straight- 
ened her shoulders, bravely resuming her con- 
stant task of sustaining her husband’s spirit 
and her own in their common trials. “Come 
now, let’s be cheerin’ up! I must be off to con- 
fession — it’s growin’ late. Maybe it’s a nice 
rest you can be gettin’ while I’m gone. I'll 
turn the lamp down low. The fire’s warm and 
safe; nothin’ can harm you. I'll be leavin’ the 
latch up — maybe one of the neighbors would 
be steppin’ in to see how you are today. And 
I’ll leave a light in the other room so ’twill shine 
down the road, in case of travellers comin’ 
along. An unchristian thing it is to be havin’ 
a dark house on Christmas Eve, an’ poor souls 
maybe stumblin’ in the night and the cold the 
way it was with Our Lady and St. Joseph, an’ 
no place welcomin’ them” — 

Soon after Mary’s departure Patrick dozed 
off, his rosary clasped in his hands. Now and 
then between naps he achieved a few “Hail 
Marys,” and again with the murmur of a few 
sentences on his lips he slipped back to sleep 
in the warm dim-lit room — to dream of Our 
Lady, his last thought before his nap began. 

From one of these vague dream-visions of 
her, floating benignly near him, he was at last 
roused by a slight noise in the room — the stir 
of an opening door and some one entering — 

“Hail Mary,” his lips piously, if drowsily and 
mechanically, began. And as his sleepy eyes, 


- unaccustomed to even the faint lamplight, be- 


came aware of a figure in the room, he con- 
tinued more audibly: 

“Hail Mary! — Ah, Blessed Lady, is it in- 
deed yoursel’? Lord have mercy on me, I’m 
not worthy to be havin’ a glimpse of you. In- 
deed, Blessed Lady, you know it’s awed speech- 
less I am to see you. And here in this poor 
place! Sure it’s no place at all for you — 
though it’s clane as a new pin, thanks to Mary, 
and an improvement on the poor shelter of a 
stable such a cold night as this! Glory be tc 
God, I wish Mary was here — to be welcomin’ 
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you accordin’ to your due! Will you be makin’ 
yoursel’ at home — it’s cozy you'll find it there 
by the hearth — maybe it’s cold the little bless- 
ed Jesus is! — I didn’t know you brought Him 
when you come around like this”— 

“For the love of God, Mister, what is it 
you’re talkin’ about at all?” protested the 
stranger. “At first I thought it was talkin’ 
in your sleep you were—God save me, is it 
dreamin’ you are, or havin’ a vision that maybe 
I wouldn’t be seein’, mysel’?”— 

“Ah, Blessed Lady, isn’t awake sure I am, 
an’ seeing’ you with my own eyes the way I’ve 
been longin’ and prayin’ to do—though it’s dim 
the light is, I can see you almost clear. Maybe 
you wouldn’t be above turnin’ the lamp-wick 
a bit higher—it’s poor my sight is without my 
spectacles and Mary not here to reach them 
down for one wherever it is she put them. And 
it’s a little deaf I’m gettin’ of late, too; I’m tell- 
in’ you lest you might think I wasn’t answerin’ 
respectful should you be wishin’ to say anny- 
thing special”— 

Steadying the child in her arms, the woman 
went over and turned up the lamp. Its soft 
glow sharpened the contour of her slender 
young figure and showed more distinctly the 
small rounded outlines of the child wrapped in 
her shawl. 

“There’s none so welcome as yoursel’,” mur- 
mured Patrick as she sank to a low seat by the 
fire— 

“Sure an’ if you knew the comfort is in the 
words,” the young woman responded. Her evi- 
dent lassitude bespoke a long trudge just ended 
and a sense of blessed luxury in a comfortable 
seat for herself and her baby there by the warm 
hospitable fire— 

“A comfort is it? But isn’t it ourselves will 
be comforted? The very presence of you—and 
Him there in your arms!—Isn’t it enough to 
bless us and to show us we’re forgiven if any 
sin was the cause of our being left so lonely 
this day till you put your blessed foot across 
our door-sill? Praise be to God, and maybe 


after you’ve warmed yoursel’ and Him, you 
might be whisperin’ what bit of luck you’re 
bringin’ us”— 

“Indeed it’s all the luck in the world I’d be 
givin’ you now, just for the loan of a little shel- 
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ter and a blast of heat. The babe’s sound 
aleep from the good warmth after the cold out. 
side, not once has he roused.” 

“Then let us not be talkin’ for fear we wake 
Him, though it’s hungry I am for the sound of 
your voice and the promises you would be mak. 
in’ us. Do you be makin’ yoursel’ comfortable, 
and Mary will soon be along to be giving you 
the honor that’s your due. If I do be droppin’ 
off to sleep before she comes, with the two of 
us keepin’ silence, it’s no disrespect to you, 
Maybe it’s a little quiet rest you could be takin’ 
yoursel’, Blessed Lady”— 


“It’s clane out of his head the poor dear is,” 
murmured his guest to herself, “but it’s harm- 
less and gentle he is, with his pious visions. It 
will sure be no harm to stay till his wife comes 
home—from his talk I don’t believe she’d mind” 

Silently the two sat for a little while, Pat- 
rick in his invalid’s chair, the stranger in her 
corner by the hearth. Drowsiness overcame 
Patrick again, and his guest had begun to doze, 
when both were roused by Mary’s hand upon 
the latch. 

“Ah Mary,” cried Patrick, coming to his 
senses a little more quickly than usual after his 
naps, “It’s a blessing you’re home again! Here’s 
Our Lady herself, wanderin’ the roads, stopped 

“in to see us a bit” — 

“Peace man!” cried the stranger who had 
risen to her feet as Mary Shaughnessy entered 
the room. For a moment silence reigned as 
the two women stood regarding each other with 
intense interest, Mary’s expression revealing 
surprise and curiosity, not entirely unifluenced 
by the startling suggestion Patrick had made 
as to the stranger’s identity. Patrick himself, 
awed by the words and tones of command, had 
paused in his introduction. Finally the guest 
broke the hush as she moved nearer to Mary 
and asked in a low voice: “What ails your 
poor man at all? It’s dlane out of his head 
he’s been, mixing me up—Heaven forgive-us 
all—with the Blessed Virgin, when I’m only 
poor little Nellie Curran from the next county! 
It’s excusin’ myself I ought to be, ma’am, for 
being here at all in your house and you away. 
It was for the babe here I dared to come it. 
I saw the light down the road—like the Star 
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of Bethlehem it seemed—and I made bold to 
come in”— 

Mary moved toward her—smiling tenderly 
and encouragingly—“Come, child, sit down by 


the fire again. You’re welcome! Wherever 
were you going?” 

The two women passed to the hearth and sat 
beside each other. 

“I was hurrying along to the town just be- 
yond. I got off the train at the wrong place— 
the man’s voice when he called out was thick 
and mumbly. When I found I’d made a mis- 
take, I started to walk; I thought maybe a cart 
would pick me up—but not one passed along’ — 

“Is it kin or friends you’re going to?” asked 
Mary with mingled sympathy and curiosity. 

The girl shook her head—“It’s little enough 
kin I have in the world now. My man was 
killed in the War, and my brother, too, that I 


‘lived with before I was married. Father and 


mother are dead many years. Over in the 
town where I was going I have a cousin—she 
thought maybe I could find some work there 
and put the little one in the orphanage with 
the nuns—that way I could see him often. It 
seemed the best thing to do”—an expression 
of great weariness and wistfulness passed over 
her face as she spoke—“It looks queer to be 
startin’ out so near Christmas—but I thought 
maybe because of the day the nuns would take 
us in all the faster—I couldn’t stand it back 
home annyhow over Christmas this year’— 

She paused and Mary Shaughnessy’s compas- 
sionate voice declared: “Indeed, I know your 
feelin’s—I wouldn’t be blamin’ you for not stay- 
in’ ” 

For a moment a hush held the room—a hush 
wherein two women and an old man poignantly 
remembered sorrow — yet it was a sorrow 
which, on the part of Patrick and his wife, was 
now the soil whence sprang the flower of a 
perfect and most tender sympathy. 

Patrick was the first to break the silence; 
however disappointed he might have been in 
his misapprehension of their guest’s identity, 
he was not going to bear Nelly any grudges for 
not having lived up to his pious imaginings— 
“Let’s see the little fellow,” said he. Nelly car- 
tied the child over and placed him in Patrick’s 
arms. The little one was too sleepy to care 
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where he was, so long as he was comfortable; 
and the heavy shawl on Patrick’s knees and his 
warm dressing-robe made a good soft nest. 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears at the sight— 
Patrick had always been a tender father, a 
great help with the children ; now he was bring- 
ing back memories of days when he had held 
his own babies on his knees. He did not seem 
to be remembering—he was content with a 
present gratification. Nelly was looking more 
cheerful than she had yet appeared. Gazing 
a moment at the group Patrick, the child and 
Nelly, around whom the aura of simple hap- 
piness was folding, Mary had an inspiration— 

“It’s late in the day now to be carrying the 
child any farther; and it’s tired enough your- 
sel’ must be. Couldn’t you be stayin’ right here 
with two lonely creatures, brightening the place 
for us on Christmas Day? There’s enough in 
the house to feed the four of us for days to 
come, what with the presents our childer have 
been sendin’ us the week past. Faith, it’s not 
food but childer themselves we’re cravin’! May- 
be the two of you would be willin’ to help fill 
our hungry hearts”— 

Tears made Nelly’s gray eyes mistier than 
ever—she seemed like a frail wind-blown leaf 
against the red shawl on Mary’s chair. Before 
she could answer, Mary continued, “Come now, 
the favor’s to us and to this lonely house, not 
entirely to you and the child. Sure, I believe 
’*twas the Blessed Virgin hersel’ sent you, if 
she couldn’t come hersel’ ”— 

“If I thought maybe I could help you some 
way,” began Nelly— 

“An’ you could,” declared Patrick. What- 
ever dreams and illusions had clouded his mind 
at her entrance, he now rose to the occasion 
with fine clarity of vision and argument, “We 
need you! "Twas only yesterday Mary was 
sayin’, after me puttin’ her up to it, that we 
must be havin’ a young person about the place. 
I’m thinkin’ if you like the place and us and 
we take to you and the child, it’s maybe not only 
through Christmas Day but longer you’d be 
stayin’. The two of you, you and Mary, could 
keep things spick and span; and when my 
health and strength comes back, it’s the three 
of us could be doin’ for the babe what the nuns 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Some Actors in the Tragedy of Italian Unity 
Napoleon III 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


LTHOUGH Napoleon III was a practical 
Catholic and for a time the staunch de- 
fender of the Holy See, he was a factor in the 
Unification of Italy and the spoliation of the 
Papacy, for he aided Piedmont in her schemes 
for obtaining control of the country and weak- 
ly withdrew his troops from Rome to please 
the Holy Father’s enemies. It is true that he 
stipulated more than once that Rome must be 
left in possession of the Pope, but as the years 
wore away he did not support his words ky 
force or even by anything better than fitful 
obedience and questionable loyalty to Pius IX. 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born in Paris 
in 1808, and died, an exile, in Chiselhurst, Eng- 
land, at the age of sixty-four. He was the 
third son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland 
and brother of the first Napoleon, and of Hor- 
tense de Beauharnais, daughter of the Empress 
Josephine. His eldest brother died of croup 
before the birth of Louis Napoleon, and short- 
ly afterward his father gave up the throne of 
Holland, declaring that he could not do justice 
to his people and at the same time satisfy his 
brother, who insisted that he must rule in the 
interest of France. 

Louis Napoleon was baptized in the chapel at 
Fontainebleau. The Emperor was his godfa- 
ther and the Empress Marie Louise his god- 
mother. As a little child he saw Napoleon 
frequently and remembered him vividly as long 
as he lived. On the eve of Waterloo the boy 
cried bitterly because he had been told that his 
uncle was going to war and might be wounded 
or killed. Napoleon was greatly touched by 


his grief. “He has a tender heart and a lofty 
spirit,” he said. “He is perhaps the hope of 
my race.” 


After the fall of the Emperor, Hortense and 
her boys were not permitted to live in France 
and made their home in an old country seat on 
Lake Constance. She had separated from her 
husband, who was living in Florence, and soon 
he insisted upon having their elder son with 


him. Louis Napoleon remained with his moth- 
er, and she devoted herself to his education, 
After he had finished his primary studies he 
spent four years at Heidelberg. Shortly after 
leaving there Louis Napoleon chanced to be in 
Florence with his father and brother when the 
Revolution of 1832 broke out, and to the dis. 
may of their parents both young men slipped 
down to Rome, joined the Carbonari (an Ital 
ian secret society), and took part in an attempt- 
ed insurrection in the Papal States. Hortense 
set out in pursuit of her sons, intending to 
persuade them to give up all connection with 


the cause they had so rashly espoused, but be - 


fore she reached Rome she was met by Louis 
Napoleon who was coming to tell her that his 
brother had died. It has never been known 
whether he died of measles, as was reported at 
the time, or by the hand of an assassin. 

After the death of Napoleon’s son, the Duke 
de Reichstadt, which occurred in this same 
year, Louis Napoleon corsidered himself the 
heir of the Napoleonic empire, and he and his 
friends began to intrigue against the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, with the hope of seiz- 
ing the throne. Two plots were hatched and 
clumsily carried out. Both failed dismally, and 
the second resulted in the capture of Louis 
Napoleon and his sentence to life imprisonment 
in Ham. 

Louis Napoleon had been in prison for five 
years when his father fell ill in Florence and 
he petitioned the government to be allowed to 
visit him. Permission was granted under condi- 
tions which he would not accept, and having 
managed to borrow thirty thousand dollars 
from an English duke, he resolved to attempt 
an escape, as his friends had long urged him to 
do. 

A staircase was being repaired in the prison, 
and the presence of strange workmen about 
the place gave him the opportunity he desired. 
Early one morning he shaved his long mous 
tache, put on a workman’s blouse, shabby blue 
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overalls, and wooden shoes. He hid his hair 
under a black wig, stained his face and hands 
with paint, put an old clay pipe in his mouth, 
and a board across his shoulder. Under his 
clothing he carried a dagger and two letters 
from which he never parted, one of them writ- 
ten by his mother, the other by his uncle. 

It was seven o’clock before these prepara- 
tions were finished. Napoleon slipped quietly 
from his room in the wake of his valet. On 
the way downstairs they came upon two war- 
dens. The valet drew one aside and engaged 
him in conversation, and the other was so in- 
tent upon getting out of the way of Napoleon’s 
board that he did not glance into his face. The 
guard at the gate looked curiously at him, but 
a movement which the prince made with his 
board obliged the man to step aside, and then he 
opened the gate. Napoleon was free. 


Without difficulty he reached a carriage 
which was waiting for him not very far from 
the gate. It was driven to, Valenciennes with 
all possible speed, and there, after an hour of 
delay, he took a train for the frontier. He 
reached Brussels and then London without mis- 
hap, but his father died before he could get to 
Florence. 

King Louis Philippe was but little disturbed 
by the prince’s escape, for he no longer feared 
him as a rival; however his throne was very 
unsteady, and it was not long before the Revo- 
lution of 1848 sent him into exile. Louis Na- 
poleon hurried back to France, and became a 
member of the Assembly that tried to bring 
order out of the chaos into which the country 
had fallen. A constitution was drawn up, and 
he was one of six who came forward as candi- 
dates for the presidency. His name still had 





& magic sound in French ears and he received 
more votes than all the others combined. 
Before his election Napoleon had promised 
to help the Holy Father, then in exile at Gaeta, 
and he promptly sent General Oudinot to Rome 
to crush the new republic. The Assembly hav- 
ing passed a resolution of protest, Napoleon 
acted in a characteristically inconsistent way. 
He ordered General Oudinot to pursue the ex- 
pedition and promised him reenforcements, and 
at the same time sent De Lesseps to Rome to 
Regotiate with the revolutionary leader, Maz- 
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zini. Throughout his life as president and 
emperor Napoleon’s weakness lay in his effort 
to please opposing parties. He wished to be 
loyal to the Papacy, but was determined to be 
on the best of terms with Piedmont, and even 
with the Italian revolutionaries. His policy of 
one day was apparently forgotten the next. 
“The more we study his character the more 
nonplussed we are,” wrote one of his biogra- 
phers. ; 

Shortly after General Oudinot had over- 
thrown the Roman Republic and Pius IX had 
returned from Gaeta, Napoleon published a 
manifesto in which he asked of the Holy Father 
a secular amnesty, the secularization of his ad- 
ministration, and a Liberal government. The 
Assembly was thoroughly Catholic at the mo- 
ment and it voted approval of Pius [X’s answer 
in which he outlined a program which fell far 
short of the extremes that the president had 
demanded. Soon after this Napoleon worked 
hard for the passage of the Falloux law on 
teaching, which was splendidly Catholic. Which 
way his convictions lay would not have been 
easy to discover. 


To be emperor had been the dream of Na- 
poleon’s life, and he became more and more 
determined upon its fulfillment. With the help 
of a few friends he took the most audacious step 
of modern history. In the middle of the night 
and without the least warning, his chief op- 
ponents were arrested, the Assembly was de- 
clared to be dissolved, and Napoleon appealed 
to the country to choose between himself and 
the Assembly, which, he said, had thwarted all 
his actions. The vote in Napoleon’s favor was 
almost unanimous, but the Parisians were not 
satisfied. For several days there was fighting 
in the streets of Paris, but the soldiers restored 
order. The majority of Catholics were well 
pleased with the turn that affairs had taken, 
but certain thoughtful men, the great Domini- 
can Lacordaire among them, warned the people 
that Napoleon’s loyalty to the Church could not 
be trusted. 

All power was in Napoleon’s hands. He had 
asked to be made president for ten years and 
to be given the right of choosing his own cabi- 
net; and a year later he arranged that the 
Senate should decree the restoration of the 
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empire and make the imperial power heredi- 
tary in the family of Napoleon. 

Shortly after he became emperor, Napoleon 
married Eugénie de Montijo, a tall, graceful, 
and very beautiful girl, with whom he had fall- 
en deeply in love. She was of Spanish descent, 
and of course a Catholic, and they were married 
with great splendor in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, after having received Holy Communion 
early in the morning. Eugénie’s first act after 
she became empress was to ask for the pardon 
of some four thousand persons still imprisoned 
or in exile for having opposed the coup d’etat. 
Eugénie was always ready to intercede for the 
unfortunate. On one occasion she was pleading 
for the release of a workingman of doubtful 
character, and unable to think of any argument 
in his favor she exclaimed, “How could he be 
guilty? He has a wife and five children to sup- 
port; he could not have had time for conspira- 
cy.” 

For a time after Napoleon became emperor 
all went well between him and the Holy Fa- 
ther; but only for a time. Little by little, on 
one pretext and another, the emperor’s rela- 
tions with the Papacy became less cordial, and 
the Bull in which Pius IX defined the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception was published in 
France grudgingly, and after some debate and 
delay. 

As early as 1856 Napoleon knew from Ca- 
vour that Piedmont was aiming at the dismem- 
berment of the Papacy, and in the Council of 
Paris, which drew up the terms of peace after 
the Crimean War, France hinted broadly that 
the Pope ought to be more liberal in policy and 
urged that all French and Austrian troops be 
withdrawn from his territory—which meant 
nothing less than that they were to be left un- 
defended and made easy prey for Victor Em- 
manuel. 


An Italian, named Orsini, made an attempt 
upon Napoleon’s life, and afterward from his 
prison wrote to the emperor beseeching him 
to give liberty to his countrymen. The letter 
made a deep impression upon the imaginative 
Napoleon; and later the prefect of police ob- 
tained from Orsini a written promise that he 
and his political friends would abstain from 
violent methods, with the understanding that 
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the enfranchisement of Italy would be the price 
paid for the assurance. 


After this the cause of Italian Unity became 
more and more dear to Napoleon, and ing 
momentous interview which he had with Ca. 
vour it was agreed that France and Piedmont 
should drive the Austrians from Italian sojl, 
that Italy should become a confederation under 
the rule of Piedmont—but with the Pope for 
honorary president. Cavour must have laughed 
to himself over this last provision. As was of 
course inevitable war between Austria and 
Piedmont soon followed, but on leaving France 
with his promised reenforcements, Napoleon 
declared that he was going to free northern 
Italy from the oppression of Austria but would 
protect the temporal power of the Holy See, 
When peace was signed after a very short war, 
Piedmont’s territory and population were 
greatly increased, Austria lost much but not all 
of her Italian possessions, and the Holy Fa- 
ther’s position was more precarious than ever 
before. He was told—not very respectfully— 
that certain liberal reforms must be made in his 
states. The consequence of all these things as 
regarded Napoleon III was that neither the Ital 
ians nor Pius IX was satisfied with him. Aim- 
ing to please all parties he had pleased none. 


As the months passed the Emperor showed 
plainly that while he wished well to the Pope 
he was more eager for Italian Unity than the 
preservation of the Temporal Power. He de 
cided gradually to recall the French troops that 
had been garrisoned in Rome, and by the close 
of 1866 the last detachment left the Holy See 
unprotected in the midst of powerful enemies. 
The Catholic press of France was loud in its 
denunciation of his policy, and Louis Veuillot’s 
paper, “L’Univers,” which always expressed its 
editor’s views with startling frankness, 9 
angered the emperor that he suppressed it. 


For several years longer Napoleon III con- 
tinued his blundering policy of aiding Rome's 
chief enemy, Piedmont, until it became strong 
enough to force its will upon Italy, of hamper 
ing and criticizing the Papal administration, 
and at the same time of insisting that Rome 
must be regarded as sacred to the Papacy for 
ever. One incident after another of his reign 
reflects this attitude. 
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The Franco-Prussian War gave Victor Em- 
manuel his opportunity, and a few days after 
Napoleon surrendered to Germany Italian 
troops marched into the Eternal City, and the 
long conflict between greed and infidelity on 
one hand, and the rights of a small but sacred 
state on the other, had come to a tragic end. 
But taking Napoleon’s career as a whole 
there is much to be said in his favor, and the 
portrait of him drawn by Victor Hugo is very 
unfair. He was a dreamer and was easily in- 
fluenced: he has been called vain and indolent 
and selfish; he vacillated between his duty to 
the Church and his desire to be on very friend- 
ly terms with Piedmont and the Italians: but 
no man was ever more affectionate toward his 
friends, or more grateful for kindness. He was 
kind and extraordinarily tender-hearted. His 
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sympathy for the working classes was strong, 
and he did much to benefit them. When he 
was a very small boy some one asked him what 
he wanted most in the world, and he begged 
to be allowed to go out and paddle in the gutter 
with the little boys in the street; and for the 
little and big boys in the street he had a fellow 
feeling as long as he lived. As to his Catholici-~ 
ty he was always faithful to his Easter duty. 
Napoleon’s reign was a brilliant one, al- 
though he made many mistakes, the most of 
them all being the role he played in the tragedy 
of Italian Unity. Had he been a staunch friend 
to Pius IX Victor Emmanuel’s army would not 
have dared to seize the Papal States or his 
statesmen to have persecuted the Church; and 
if God’s blessing had been upon him, he might 
never have lost the throne he loved so intensely, 


Jeanne d’Arc Leads the Way 


CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


(Concluded) 


HORTLY after his return to New Orleans, 

Kenlem received a letter from Father Wylin 
advising him to go to the Jesuits on Baronne 
Street and ask for the President of the college 
and request that one of the Fathers there pre- 
pare him for his First Communion. He, Fr. 
Wylin, would write to the President and give 
him a full account of Kenlem’s story. His 
reasons for this change was because he had 
heard that the Jesuit whom Kenlem had met 
formerly was now busily engaged in mission 
work and would have little or no time to in- 
struct him. Accordingly, Kenlem presented 
himself at the Jesuits on Baronne Street, and 
it was finally arranged that not only should 
Kenlem take lessons in his Catechism, but also 
in Latin and Greek — these two latter being 
hecessary requisites for his entrance into the 
ranks of the Company of Jesus. The priest 
who was to instruct Kenlem in these various 
branches was to be one of the lad’s staunchest 
and truest friends. His name was Father 
Flagg. The-great day of Kenlem’s First Com- 
munion was set for Christmas. He was to see 
the Father Provincial as soon as he returned 
to the city and beg admission into the Society. 





Kenlem’s mother now became an important 
factor in the boy’s life. She and her husband 
had no real serious objections to their son en- 
tering the Catholic Church, but they both ob- 
jected, and that strenuously, to his becoming a 
Jesuit. She pleaded and begged the boy to give 
up, what she styled, the dream of a romanticist 
and sentimentalist; but when she found that 
he was determined to adhere to his resolutions 
of entering the religious state, she told him 
that she would never consent to his leading such 
an unnatural life. Kenlem knew that unless he 
obtained her permission, his father’s would 
never be forthcoming. Still he did not lose 
courage, but worked very hard in the evening 
over his catechism and his Latin and Greek, 
leaving everything in the hands of God. 


Christmas day, 1905, was the date that Ken- 
lem really began to be a real Catholic. The 
evening before he had made a private retracta- 
tion of all his errors, and promised his loyalty 
to the Catholic Church. He also made his first 
confession. On Christmas morning he made 
his First Communion in the private community 
chapel of the Jesuits, his mother and his two 
boy friends, together with Mrs. Robbins and 
her daughter, being present. Mr. Dagbright 
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had given some excuse or other for his failure 
in putting in an appearance. Miss Martinez 
was unable to attend because of the health of 
her aged mother, who was, at that time, ill in 
bed. The Mass was said by Father Flagg and 
was served by one of the young boys whom 
Kenlem had met at the home of the Robbins. 

The ceremony was very simple, but for Ken- 
lem it was very solemn and inspiring. His 
soul was very happy and at peace with all the 
world and with God. He thanked Joan of Arc, 
again and again, for leading him into the light 
of the true Faith. 

After the services, Kenlem introduced his 
mother to Mrs. Robbins. The former bowed 
very coldly and then said, — for she was feel- 
ing very miserable and unhappy, foreseeing, no 
doubt, that Kenlem was preparing step by step, 
for his entrance into the Society of Jesus,—“So 
you, Madam, are the one who is taking my boy 
away from me. He is my youngest and my 
great consolation, and still you persist in his 
becoming one of those cold, marble-hearted 
Jesuits. I cannot thank you at all. Kenlem,” 
turning to her son and offering him her arm, 
“show me to my carriage.” And pulling down 
her veil, in order to hide the fast-falling tears, 
she swept away, head high, always as ever, the 
very grand lady indeed! 

The little episode was enacted apart from 
the others, and Kenlem was glad of this, for 
he did not want to have the slightest shadow 
cast on any of his friends on Christmas day. 
So bravely putting on his best and cheeriest of 
smiles, he came back to his friends, who con- 
ducted him to one of the city’s best restaurants, 
where a delicious breakfast was served in his 
honor. 

The time sped swiftly on, and Kenlem had 
seen the Jesuit Provincial who had, after he 


had heard of the boy’s wonderful vocation, ac- ° 


cepted him as a candidate for the novitiate, in- 
forming him that he could leave for the House 
of Probation just as soon as he had the neces- 
sary permission from his parents. 

“My son,” the venerable old priest had said, 
laying his hand upon Kenlem’s shoulder, “put 
your trust in God. All will yet be well — never 
fear. God has led you thus far. He will cer- 
tainly not desert you now.” And these words 
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were almost a prophecy, as Kenlem was soon 
to learn. So he studied, during his spare time 
in the evenings his Latin and Greek, going 
down to the Jesuits three times a week to be 
coached by Father Flagg. Now and again, he 
would ask his mother if she had changed her 
mind in regard to his entering the Jesuit novi- 
tiate, and receiving a reply in the negatve, he 
would go away, saying nothing further. Ken- 
lem, now seldom if ever went out, save to 
church and to see his two dear Cuban chums, 
Theatres, dances, parties were no longer in- 
dulged in. He read a great deal, studying 
Catholic apologetics, and treatises on Catho- 
lic subjects as he wanted to be as Catholic as 
possible, for he was fully aware that he had 
many a Protestant notion to get rid of. One of 
his favorite books at this period was Cardinal 
Gibbons’ “Faith of Our Fathers.” 


Winter passed away in such a manner and 
spring came, and still there was no change in 
the attitude of either his father or mother. 
The boy prayed much both to the Blessed 
Virgin and to Joan of Arc. Every day he was 
growing paler and thinner. He was far from 
being happy, for he felt that he was being held 
back from a calling which came from on High. 

One day, while he was reciting his Latin to 
Father Flagg, he suddenly broke down and be- 
gan to sob bitterly. 

“Father, I simply cannot help it. Can’t some- 
thing be done? Here it is August already, and 
still ’'m being held back from my vocation. 
Sometimes I feel like running away — hiding 
in some boat that goes to Italy, and fling myself 
at the feet of the General of the Jesuits and beg 
him to receive me into the Society.” 


“No, no, my boy,” said Father Flagg very 
gravely,” you must put such an idea as this out 
of your head at once. Father General would 
never accept you under such circumstances. 
You would simply complicate matters terribly. 
Your father and mother would blame us for 
your action.” 

“But what about Saint Stanislaus? He ran 
away, and they accepted him.” 

“Times and conditions are different now. I 
think I can appreciate how you feel, my poor 
boy, but you must have patience and trust in 
God. But I may do something for you. What 
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do you say if I call upon your mother this even- 
ing and plead your cause? Do you think she'll 
see me?” - 

“T’1] find out, Father; and just as soon as I’ve 
seen my mother I’ll ’phone you and let you 
know. Mama would hardly be so discourteous 
as to refuse to see you.” 

Mrs. Dagbright did not refuse to see the 
priest; so it was arranged that he call that 
evening. 

After the usual greetings were over and the 
priest and Mrs. Dagbright were seated, the 
Jesuit did not delay in stating the cause of his 
visit. 

“Mrs. Dagbright, don’t you think that you 
are wrong in not letting Kenlem go to the 
Jesuit novitiate?” 

There was a hard, steely look in Mrs. Dag- 
bright’s eyes as she answered: “I certainly fail 
to see where Iam. Kenlem is far too young to 
know his mind on this subject; and besides, 
he’s my youngest and I cannot, I will not let 
him go. Why,” she asked illogically, almost 
breaking down, “do you want to steal my boy 
away from me?” 

Father Flagg raised a protesting hand. 
“Neither I nor any of us Jesuits desire to take 
your son away from you. He is the one that 
has begged to be admitted into-our Society. Is 
it not so, Kenlem?” inquired Father Flagg, 
turning towards the boy who had just that 
moment entered the room. 


“Mama,” said Kenlem seating himself, “Fa- 
ther Flagg has spoken the truth. No one has 
influenced me at all. I have thought the matter 
over seriously for quite a long time, and my 
heart is set upon becoming a priest and a Jesuit. 
Nothing will ever change me. Won’t you 
please let me go to the novitiate and try and 
see if I have a vocation or not? If I haven’t 
one, I certainly will not stay — that much is 
certain; for, Mama, you know that I would not 
remain in a profession I did not care for.” 

“Just one more word, Mrs. Dagbright,” said 
Father Flagg as he rose to go, “did you ever 
consider that you may be standing in your son’s 
way in his pursuit for that which may make 
him happy for the rest of his days? Suppose 
you continue to refuse him permission to follow 
that calling which he knows comes from God, 
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and he should afterwards do something which 
would bring disgrace upon you and his father, 
why you would blame yourself, and rightly so, 
for the rest of your life.” 

At these words Mrs. Dagbright broke down 
and wept silently to herself. “Father,” she said 
finally, “Kenlem may go — I do not want him 
to think that I ever stood in his way.” She got 
hurriedly to her feet and left the room. 


This decision was given on Friday, and on 
the following Sunday, Kenlem had bidden home 
and friends and the world good-bye, and start- 
ed for the Jesuit novitiate at Macon, Ga. His 
reason for leaving so precipitately, was because 
he feared that his mother might change her 
mind. It was a wise step indeed, for Kenlem’s 
trials were by no means over. He could not 
scan the future, but if this power had been giv- 
en him, he would have beheld his own dear 
mother, some two years later, just before he 
was to pronounce his first vows, on her knees, 
weeping and pleading with him to return home. 
But God, in His infinite mercy, kept these and 


‘the lad’s other trials safely hidden from him. 


So our story closes with Kenlem entering 
upon his life as a Jesuit novice. Perhaps, some 
future day a sequel to this may be written; un- 
til then, let us leave him happy and contented, 
on the threshold of his new life, wishing him 
God-speed! ’ 

Joan of Arc, so far, had led the way! 


The Holy Hour 


Mary WALL NEWMAN 


Grant me an hour out of this day, 
One hour to weep, to watch and pray, 
Dear Lord, with Thee. 


I ask not a crown of jewels rare, 
I ask but the grace to murmur a prayer 
From the depths of my being to Thee. 


Give me an hour to purge my soul, 
And soothe with a balm of tears, 

The awful smart that pierced Thy heart 
Through my sin-wasted years. 


One hour to weep to watch and pray, 
With but remorse my dower; 

Thy nail-pierced feet shall lead the way,— 
Oh blessed holy hour. 
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Veteran Membership 


The delegates at the second general convention of 
the C. S. M. C., held at Washington during August, 
1920, passed a resolution to invite the alumni of all 
institutions of learning, where the Crusade has been 
organized, to keep in touch with the Crusade as veteran 
members. 

It is our conviction that such members can become 
a very valuable asset to the Crusade. For, in the first 
place, their prayers are certainly something to be de- 
sired where prayers are so much in demand. Then we 
expect them to be no small help to us in the one main 
purpose of the Crusade—the education of the American 
peopie to the condition of the missions. They have 
numerous opportunities for doing this. They can 
circulate mission books and periodicals, remail mission 
magazines, procure mission literature for institutional 
libraries, and interest their influential friends in the 
missions. 

And last of all, though we do not wish to stress this 
too much, they have opportunities to be a financial help 
to the Crusade. 

We, therefore, are looking forward to a large en- 
rollment of veteran members in the Crusade. For who 
does not wish to make his life useful to the cause of 
religion? And where could one find a more worthy 
means of doing this? 














A Sioux Indian Missionary 


A few months ago we quoted in these columns an 
extract from a letter of Father Sylvester Eisenman, 
O. S. B., missionary to the Indians in the Dakotas. 
Again we are the recipients of another letter from him, 
and from these words: “So far we have received over 
$67.00 from the readers of THE Grau for St. Paul 
Mission near Ravinia, S. D.,” we presume that our 
readers will be glad to hear from him again and that 
they will remember him and his Indien schools in the 
dead winter, when the thermometer hovers around 
thirty and forty degrees below zero. We quote only 
in part, as the letter is too long for our limited space: 

“It is startling to notice, as we begging missionaries 
can, how localized is the interest taken in mission work. 
Why, the other evening Father Pius Boehm, my Pastor, 
told me just which localities in the United States would 
answer his begging letters. I believe it is all a mat- 


ter of ‘bringing up,’ and not a matter of financial cir- 
cumstances. It is the poor washerwoman, the widow, 
and the hard-working man that contribute to the mis- 
sions. The few rich who do are exceptions. This is 
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Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


the result of the many years’ experience of Father 
Pius. It is my own also. Consequently the ‘bringing 
up’ needs to be improved. And this is done by propagan- 
da especially. Moreover, I would judge every effort 
along the lines of the Crusade as particularly op- 
portune from this year forward, since the bulk of the 
wealth lies in the U. S., and the other countries natur- 
ally look this way. It is simply up to us (as the 
stewards) to play the chief rdle in keeping up the 
foreign missions.” 


Father Sylvester encourages us to continue our ac 
tive propaganda, and tells us to “sling lots of mud and 
some of it will stick,” for “the success of propaganda 
work consists in a steady unrelenting pounding away.” 


Save Every Piece of Paper 


Hundreds of newspapers are going out of existence 
because of the scarcity of paper. The commonest wrap- 
ping paper commands a high price. Paper dealers are 
actually paying almost incredible prices for old waste 
paper to be ground up and made over into new paper. 
Brown wrapping paper costs more than the meat they 
used to wrap in it. Friends of the missions who have 
been saving postage stamps and tinfoil for the last few 
years will find here a chance to do something far more 
profitable for the missions, which will at the same time 
help to reduce the H. C. L. here in our own country. 


Some Newspaper Comments 


In view of the bold attempt to abolish parochial 
schools in Michigan—an endeavor which has happily 
been frustrated—it is well to recall that the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade is an organization for home 
as well as foreign mission work, and that it can be 
depended upon to assist in meeting these crises when 
a justifiable per cent. of the nation’s Catholic institu- 
tions of education affiliate with the Crusade. Convent 
inspection bills and parochial amendments are just as 
much in the path of the Crusade steam roller as idol 
worship and fetishism in the fields afar, for both 
domestic bigotry and foreign paganism are twins born 
of ignorance.—Catholic Telegraph. 

It is significant that Seminarians have taken up the 
work of the C. S. M. C. With the students for the 
priesthood taking an active interest in this work, under 
the encouragement of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
we can rest assured that many a mission sermon is 
going to be preached in the coming years in the Ameri- 
can pulpits and many a missionary society is going 
to be organized in parochial schools.—Denver Catholic 
Register. 
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of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The Charity of the Oblates 
(After Abbot Guerangér) 


In the fourth chapter of his Rule the holy Father 
St. Benedict enumerates seventy-three instruments of 
good works,—that is, means of doing good. Among 
them are conspicuous those on charity. 

Number fourteen lays down the following principle: 
“Help the poor.” This has always been one of the 
most desirable virtues of human society. Where it is 
fostered, there reigns much peace and contentment, 
happiness and real Christian piety. What a beautiful 
custom that is where there is always set aside a certain 
amount of the weekly income for the relief of the needy, 
to be distributed as occasion offers. And is there a 
week goes by without this occasion presenting itself? 
Those oblates whose hearts are filled with the charity 
of Christ will find the occasion of lending a helping 
hand, even of themselves. If God blesses us with His 
goods, ought we not reserve at least a little thereof 
for those who are not so fortunate? 

Number fifteen tells us “to clothe the needy.” Right 
now we have a splendid opportunity of laying up 
treasures of heavenly value for ourselves by observing 
this injunction. For in the devastated countries of 
Europe,—those lands which we must look back to as 
the homes of many of our ancestors, perhaps of our 
own near relatives, people are in dire want. The little 
children cannot be cared for as they should be. All 
things are in a state of poverty, especially among the 
poorer classes. And when we consider that a cruel 
winter is staring these unfortunates in the face, ought 
we hesitate in reaching down in our pockets and giv- 
ing freely a little of that with which God has so gener- 
ously blessed us and our rich country? How, you 
say, are we to do this? Ask your pastor; he will glad- 
ly help you to practice your charity here. 

Number sixteen says: “Visit the sick.” Here the 
opportunity is never lacking; for there is always some- 
one sick around us. If you live in the city, just go 
to any one of the hospitals in your community and 
ask the good sisters or nurses there whether they know 
of any poor sick person in their care whom you might 
befriend with a little gift of fruit or clothing, etc. 
You will not have to wait long to receive your answer. 
Nor is occasion lacking anywhere else for cheering 
and helping the sick. Do not wait till they die, and 
then send a bouquet. They will enjoy your living visit 
much more. What whole-hearted people does not 
charity fashion! Oh that the world had more of them! 


October Conference: The Clerical Oblate and the World 


Says Abbot Guerangér: “Thus, instead of seeking 
in a series of practices more or less strict, and in 
special religious exercises, for that which ought to 


characterize him, he will energetically enter upon a 
life of faith void of any compact or compromise with 
the world and its doctrines. This it is which will 
give him his special, unmistakable stamp; this will be, 
as it were, the banner beneath which he will hence- 
forth march.” 

What is to be understood by the expression ‘the 
world’ is the evil that grows in the world. This evil 
is manifold, representing all the sins and follies of man- 
kind. Since in the world so much liberty is left for the 
practice of these evils, the Holy Writ as well as all 
spiritual writers and organizers are continually warn- 
ing against ‘the world.’ 

A priest living in the world cannot flee from it 
positively, as the religious does; for he must deal with 
men, not only good men but often the most wicked 
ones. Therefore his fleeing from the world must be 
rather negative, as Abbot Guerangér says,—he must 
“enter upon a life of faith void of any compact with 
the world and its doctrines.” 

The world loves self-glorification, be it by improper 
ambition or by pride and insubordination. If the priest 
imitate such tactics he is soon entangled in the meshes 


‘of the enemy. The world loves pleasures of every sort, 


—pleasures of the taste, of the eyes, of the ears, of 
the touch. If the priest grows inordinate in any of 
these particulars, he is an easy tool of the devil. The 
world loves excess in everything that it treasures,— 
money, pleasures and honor. The priest must beware 
of this excess and take ‘moderation’ as his guiding 
motto. 

Hence the priestly Oblate ought to estrange himself 
more and more from the evil and dangerous ways of 
the world, and fashion himself by degrees according 
to the mould of Christ’s refinement. He ought not be 
attached to the getting of money, but be satisfied to 
spend himself for his living. He ought not seek for 
honors or the occasion to domineer over others for his 
own pleasure, but ought to consider well that, like 
Christ, he must serve rather than be served! He ought 
not be caught in the wily traps of pleasure and sacri- 
fice his spiritual prerogatives, but carefully practice 
the self-denial which his state of life maps out for him, 
and which even the world itself expects of him, such 
as moderation in eating and drinking, comforts, etc. 

If a priest does not act in this way, but tries to 
mimic the ways of the world, he will fare as that mule 
fared, of which Aesop tells us. This mule, says the 
fable, was envious of the favor bestowed upon his 
master’s little dog, that was allowed to jump in perfect 
freedom about him, even into his lap. Thinking that 
this favor was due to the dog’s familiarity, the mule 
considered that if he should do likewise, he might also 
obtain the same favor. What was his master’s surprise 
(Continued on page 253) 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—War Department records show that, considering 
the proportionate number of each, airplane accidents 
are no more frequent than automobile accidents. 

—A small airplane, costing only two thousand dol- 
lars, has been placed on the market. The wings, which 
are detachable, can be arranged to form a tent after 
landing. 

—Melting brass by electricity is a new development. 
Closer regulation of temperature and more uniform 
production are possible. 

—Saw grass, so plentiful in southern United States, 
is to be used as a source of paper pulp. Several large 
mills are being erected in Florida. 

—The draft horse, after giving way to the motor 
truck in the large cities, is again coming to his own. 
The motor truck has often been found more expensive 
when used for short hauls or when the loading and 
unloading time is excessively long. To remedy the 
loss of time, many trucks are now equipped with 
demountable bodies, which can be lifted by special 
hoists at the terminals, or rolled onto platforms. 

—yYour heart’s history may now be recorded on the 
moving photographic film. The heart, on contracting, 
generates a minute electric current, and a sensitive 
instrument, called the ‘electrocardiograph,’ will detect 
and record the slightest movement. 

—A vest-pocket kitchen for the workingman has 
been placed on the market. Solid alcohol cubes furnish 
a flame sufficient to heat the coffee, soup, and vege- 
tables of a small meal. 

—A rotary valve for automobiles is a recent inven- 
tion. The new valve is said to eliminate all valve 
grinding and many valve troubles. 

—Kiln-dried lumber has been in use for a number 
of years, but only for thin lumber such as boards, 
shingles, etc. The demand of the war for heavy stock 
equal to the material that had been seasoned for years, 
led to the perfection of a process that is to revolutionize 
the lumber industry. Wheel stock of oak can be pre- 
pared now in ninety days, whereas three to five years 
were formerly required. The secret of the new process 
lies in the proper control of humidity in the drying 
chamber. 

—An improved form of snowplow for locomotives can 
be used also as an ice plow. Sharp-pointed chisel-teeth 
in the front of the plow crunch the glaze of a sleet 
or snow crust thus keeping transportation lines open. 

—A system of wireless telephony for out of the way 
farms is to be inaugurated by the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Latest prices, weather forecasts, and 
music are to be transmitted. 

—Many a housewife has felt the scarcity of linen. 
This is due to the disturbed conditions in Russia, which 
has long been the world’s greatest flax producer. Pre 


fessor O. Richter of Vienna has perfected’a process 
for using the nettle plant as a substitute for flax. 

—tThe small electric automobile, described in the 
March number of THE GRAIL as being only in the ex- 
perimental stage, has been placed on the market by a 
Baltimore firm. 

—The world’s speed record for airplanes was broken 
recently in France. The new record is approximately 
one hundred nintey-two miles an hour. 

—Carrying milk in tank cars, preserving it from 
spoiling by keeping it hot during the long train haul, 
and distributing it from a central depot to various 
zones, is the proposed solution for the milk problem in 
the largest cities. 

—Six thousand dollars worth of radium was thrown 
by mistake into a furnace. It was kept in a tube, 
smaller than your little finger, and the nurse overlooked 
it. A very delicate instrument, the electroscope, dis- 
covered it in the ashes, and all but a very small amount 
was recovered. This represents one of the possibili- 
ties of modern reclamation. But it is not nearly so 
remarkable as the extraction of the radium from the 
original ore. After a long and tedious process, 300 
tons of radium-bearing ore will yield only a small 
fraction of an ounce of the radium itself. This is one 
of the reasons why radium is the most expensive sub- 
stance now known, one ounce costing about two million 
dollars. 

—tThe secret of prolonging youth has been the dream 
of mankind for all ages. In centuries past a Ponce de 
Leon sought the fountain of perpetual youth, but found 
Florida and death at the hands of the natives instead. 
The modern searcher confines himself to the laboratory, 
and recent triumphs in medicine have given rise to 
claims that are as extravagant as the experiments are 
true. The most fertile fields for this mixture of the 
true results and false predictions are the ductless 
glands in the human body. These glands, the thyroid, 
spleen, supra-renals, pineal, pituitary, and others, 
manufacture secretions from the blood, and these secre- 
tions exercise a powerful but mysterious and as yet 
only partially understood effect upon our whole system. 
The thyroid gland, fer example, situated in front of 
the throat on both sides of the “Adam’s apple,” affects 
our development. When it is absent or deficient at 
birth, the infant grows to manhood, but his mind does 
not develop and we have a “cretin,” a twenty-year 
old man with the mind of a child of two. When, on the 
other hand, this gland is enlarged and works too vig- 
orously, goiter is the result. The recently developed 
science of the ductless glands has been named “En- 
docrinology.” The extraordinary results of experi- 
ments with thyroids, for example, has led to highly 
colored articles in newspapers hailing the discovery 
as “the elixir of youth.” In making repairs on the 


human body, doctors have recently transplanted organs 
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from monkeys to men with astonishing results. One 
great authority suggests that every speeding up of 
natural processes is compensated for by a decrease in 
the span of life. And another states that the prolonga- 
tion of life by the remarkable operations on certain 
lower animals, sometimes produces evil results that 
seem to outweigh the good. But whatever the predic- 
tions as regards the ultimate lengthening of life be, 
the scriptural words always remain true: “It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die.”—Heb. 9:27. 
Rev. COLUMBAN THuISs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Rev. Dominic Panatella, S. J., of Denver, Colo., 
who has just celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday, has 
been a Jesuit for seventy years. 

—The Cathedral at Seattle, Wash., has a free school 
with eight grammar grades and a complete four years’ 
high school for boys and girls. A business course runs 
through the entire high school course. Manual train- 
ing, domestic science, and physical culture are in- 
cluded in the curriculum. The Cathedral possesses a 
magnificent school building. 

—Mr. Warner Ball, a direct descendant of Washing- 
ton’s mother and notable convert to the faith, died, on 
Oct. 20, at the home of his son Addison, at Denver. 


Mr. Ball, whose home was in Virginia, was a lawyer 


by profession. In 1878, a year after his marriage, Mr. 
Ball became a Catholic and the subsequent years of 
his life proved him an earnest Christian gentleman 
and zealous lay apostle. His wife, four sons, and four 
daughters survive to mourn his loss. 

—On the hill that overlooks Lens, in Artois, France, 
in the neighborhood of which more than 100,000 men 
fell, the corner stone of the new basilica of Notre Dame 
de Lorette has been laid. The basilica will have a 
lantern tower 220 feet high in which a perpetual light 
is to burn in memory of the dead. Some 60,000 pil- 
grims attended the ceremonies. 

—Students of philosophy and of theology are again 
wending their way to Rome to hear the masters of 
philosophical and theological lore. During the war 
period Rome was difficult of approach and the tide - 
students was stemmed. 

—In the twenty-eight years that he ruled the Riis 
of Springfield, Mass., the recently deceased Bishop 
Beaven added nine parishes to the two that existed in 
the episcopal city at his accession. Moreover, he 
established sixty-five parochial schools, eighty churches, 
and a number of hospitals and other charitable institu- 
tions in his diocese. 

—Miss Akiou Tchan, a native of Canton, China, has 
been received into the order of the Missionary Sisters 
of the Immaculate Conception, at Montreal, Canada. 
Mother Marie du St. Esprit, superintendent-general 
and founder of the order, presented the postulant and 
Bishop Guebriant, of Canton, gave her the white veil. 
The novice comes from a family that has been Christian 
for three hundred years. 
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* The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, 
Martyr, which usually takes place every year on his 
feast day at Naples, Italy, occurred again this year. 
The small vessel with the dried blood is exposed for 
veneration. After some time the blood begins to lique- 
fy. As is customary on this occasion the cathedral 
was filled with enthusiastic worshipers who gave vent 
to their feelings with shouts of joy. 

—After the celebration of the siiver jubilee com- 
memorating the coronation of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
in Mexico, the assembled Bishops held a council under 
the presidency of their Primate, the Most Rev. José 
Mora y del Rio, D. D., Archbishop of Mexico. A joint 
pastoral letter was addressed to clergy and laity; a 
resolution was passed to erect in honor of the Sacred 
Heart a national shrine in central Mexico; a resolytion, 
for the building of a much larger and more commodious 
shrine to our Lady of Guadalupe, was adopted. This 
shrine, which will cost about $5,000,000, is to be finished 
and dedicated in 1931, the fourth centenary of the ap- 
parition. The council also resolved to found a great 
central inter-diocesan seminary from which to supply 
Mexico with priests. A National Catholic Welfare 
Council was established. The Bishops recognize and 
commend the right of the laboring class to organize 
for their protection. The right of employers to act in 
concert for legitimate purposes is also recognized. 

—F. P. Kenkel, for the past fifteen years editor in 
chief of the St. Louis daily Amerika, has severed his 
connection with that paper to devote all his energy to 
the social work of the Central Society. Arthur Preuss, 
editor of the Fortnightly Review, succeeds editor Ken- 
kel. Mr. Preuss wields a scholarly and powerful pen. 

—Louise Imogen Guiney, Catholic poet and author 
of some note, died recently in England where she had 
been living for some years past. 

—Nov. 1 was divorce day in a Wichita, Kansas, 
court. The Catholic Advance calls it “Black Monday.” 
Two hundred cases were set for a hearing on that day. 

—In a million dollar drive, Canisius College, Buffalo, 
raised $1,015,775.50 to extend its present college struc- 
ture so as to include a number of other courses. 

—On Nov. 14 the St. Xavier College, at Avondale, 
a suburb of Cincinnati, was blessed by His Grace Arch- 
bishop Moeller. For eighty years the Jesuits have de- 
voted their energies to higher education at Cincinnati., 

—We feel with some of our fellow editors that if th 
Knights of Columbus had devoted the residue of thei 
war fund—the $5,000,000 that was offered to the Ame 
can Legion for the erection of a marble monument a 
Washington, however laudable and generous the offer) 
may be—towards the alleviation of the sufferers in 
central Europe, they would have erected for themselves 
an eternal monument in heaven where death never| 
enters and glory never fades. 

—In a public procession at Cincinnati on Armistice 
Day, out of seventy-two gold star mothers fifty-seven 
were Catholic. 

—In solemn protest against the proposed amendment 
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to put the ban on parochial and all other private 
schools, seventy-five thousand Catholics participated in 
a monster parade at Detroit, Mich., on Nov. 2. Fifty 
thousand school children, thirty thousand members of 
the Holy Name Society, and six thousand ex-service 
men, followed by some fifteen thousand people, marched 
to the ball park, where Rev. Patrick Dungan, former 
senior chaplain of the 32nd Division A. E. F., cele- 
brated Mass. Bishop Gallagher of Detroit addressed 
the assembly. The proposed amendment, we might add, 
was defeated by a vote of two to one. 

—In October Cardinal Mercier presided over the 
Fourth Provincial Council of Malines. This was the 
first provincial council to convene at Malines since 1607, 
over three hundred years ago. 

—A rosette design, with a small cross chiseled in, 
will ornament the tombstones with which our Govern- 
ment will mark the graves of 20,000 Catholic soldier 
boys that fell in the World War. 

—Lady Caroline Peter, from one of the old Catholic 
families in England, of whom some were martyrs for 
the faith, has been appointed Justice of the Peace in 
the County of Essex. 

—Rev. Patrick J. Quinn, of Cleveland, 0., at one time 
editor of the Salt Lake City Intermountain Catholic, 
now merged with the San Francisco Monitor, died on 
Nov. 5. 

—A church at Manila, built by the Augustinians in 


1598, was unroofed in a recent typhoon that did much: 


damage to property. 

—tThe Bishop of Seattle has purchased the Terry 
Hotel, which is to be converted into a working girls 
home. The Sisters of St. Joseph will have charge. 


—At Metz the use of German characters in printing 
is forbidden. The school children still receive cate- 
chetical instruction in German. To overcome the dif- 
ficulty the Bishop of Metz ordered catechisms printed 
in the German language but in French characters. 

—Zora, who is said to have been born in Arabia in 
1775 and who is heralded as the oldest man in the 
world, now lives at Constantinople. He is the father 
of fifteen children of whom the youngest is a son 96 
years of age. The father remarked that this son had 
always been in delicate health and that he would prob- 
ably not live to an old age. 

—Mr. Hoover is endeavoring to raise a fund of 
$23,000,000 with which to feed the starving children in 
Europe. “The raising of this money,” he says, “will 
be my occupation until the fund is complete.” Through 
Cardinal Gibbons the Holy Father praises Mr. Hoover. 

—Mr. and Mrs. August Haeckscher, of New York 
City, have given a $4,000,000 block of land on Fifth 
Avenue, at 104th Street, to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. On this block they will 
erect buildings for children that have been taken from 
parents or guardians because of cruel treatment. They 
will also endow this institution with a fund that will 
yield $60,000 a year. 

—The body of St. Edward the Confessor, last of 
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the Saxon Kings, remains to the present day incorrupt 
in Westminster Abbey, which was founded by the Saint 
when England was Catholic. Although Westminster 
Abbey has been appropriated by the Protestants, Cath. 
olics still flock to the tomb on St. Edward’s day to 
venerate the sacred relics. 

—tThe first Catholic school in Copenhagen, Den 
mark, has just been opened with an attendance of 200, 

—The famous cathedral of Cologne, a classic strue- 
ture of medieval Gothic architecture, is badly in neeg 
of repairs that will probably require about $500,000, 
On August 14, 1248, nearly seven centuries ago, the 
corner stone was laid and the work of building went 
on till 1447. In 1823 work was taken up again and 
the sacred edifice was completed in 1880. 

—Twelve pearls valued at 2,000,000 marks have been 
stolen from the sarcophagus of St. Elizabeth at Mar 
burg. The value of many of these jewels, because of 
their rich historical lore, is too great to be estimated. 

—The University of Panama, which has an attend. 
ance of 10,000 students, antedates Harvard and is the 
oldest university in America. It was founded by Bish- 
op Victoria who was of the Negro race. 

—It now comes to light that the ill-fated Lusitania, 
when she met her doom, was carrying eleven tons of 
black powder in some 4000 cases of Springfield car- 
tridges. That murder will out is a saying of old. 


Eucharistic 


—QOn All Saints Day three Masses were celebrated 
simultaneously at 12:10, the noon hour, in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Chicago. In the church proper there was 8 
High Mass followed at 12:40 by Benediction. In the 
basement and in the gymasium Low Masses were go 
ing on at the same time. Thus were many accomodated 
who would otherwise have been prevented from attend- 
ing Mass on the Holy Day. Despite the rain close to 
five thousand took advantage of the opportunity to at- 
tend Mass. 

—The Diocesan Eucharistic Congress of Senlis, 
France, was closed with a magnificent procession in 


which more than 1000 choir boys and 500 priests took 


the lead. In numerous parts of the city splendid 
triumphal arches had been erected in honor of Him 
Who dwells in our tabernacles. 

—tThe Servite Sisters of the Herzogspital, in Munich, 
who among others are in dire need, have had perpetual 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament exposed since 
July 22, 1721. Uninterrupted adoration for two hur 
dred years! What a glorious record! 

—tThe Benedictine nuns of Saeben Abbey, Klausen, 
Tyrol, have perpetual adoration, but for want of cam 
dies they can have exposition only on Fridays and 
Sundays. These nuns, like so many other religious of 
central Europe, are in great want and destitution. 

—The diocese of Altoona, Pa., is building a million 
dollar cathedral in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 

—In the Montmartre Basilica of the Sacred Heart, 
at Paris, three hundred physicians of the St. Luke 
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Society attended a Mass celebrated especially for them. 
Most of the physicians received Holy Communion. 
Benedictine 

—Rev. Bede Horat, O. S. B., one of the founders of 
St. Benedict’s Abbey at Mt. Angel, Ore., is dead at 
Engelberg Abbey in Switzerland. Father Bede, who 
had been a member of the Order for sixty-two years, 
also spent several years of missionary activity in Ar- 
kansas before returning to his native land. 

—It is reported that after twenty years of experi- 
ments, Father John, O. S. B., of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn., has succeeded in developing a pear 
that will grow in the rigorous climate of Minnesota. 
The Alpha Grape, a hardy Minnesota variety, likewise 
owes its origin to Father John. 

—Dr. John Charles Jellouschek, O. S. B., lecturer at 
the University of Vienna, has been called to Rome to 
teach dogmatic theology at the Benedictine College. 

—The Rt. Rev. Pietro Pablo Drinot, Bishop of Hua- 
naco, Peru, S. A., has invited the Benedictines of St. 
Ottilien to his diocese to open a seminary for the edu- 
cation of young men to the priesthood. Three priests 
and a lay brother have been appointed to begin the 
work.—The Benedictines of St. Ottilien will also take 
over the Apostolic Vicariate of Wonson in Korea. 

—The Dormitio Mariae at Jerusalem has been re- 
turned to the Beuron Benedictines. For some time 
past Belgian Benedictines were in charge. 

—Three clerics of the venerable Benedictine Abbey 
of Montserrat, in Spain, have come to the United States 
to finish their theological studies. Genadio Diaz and 
Bernardo Lopez are at St. Vincent’s Abbey, Beatty, 
Pa., and Gerard Sastre is at St. John’s Abbey, Minn. 
After completing their studies, they will continue their 
journey to the Philippines, where they will teach in 
the Benedictine College of San Beda at Manilla. 

—Rt. Rev. Don Ambroggio Amelli, O. S. B., former- 
ly prior at Monte Cassino, now abbot at Florence, has 
just celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination to 
the priesthood. 

—Another venerable jubilarian is the Rt. Rev. Her- 
man Renzel, Abbot of Siegburg, who has also rounded 
out fifty years in the priesthood. 

—His Eminence Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, O. S. B., 
has received the appointment of keeper of the Vatican 
archives of the Church. 

—At St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., the clerics 
Damian Baker, Benno, Watrin, Stephan Taylor, and 
Aidan Germain were solemnly professed on Oct. 5. 
Five days later the Rt. Rev Bishop Trobec conferred 
the diaconate on the clerics Walter Reger, Justin Luet- 
mer, and Mark Braun, of St. John’s, and on Philip 
Wartman, of St. Leo’s, Florida. Father Basil 
Stegman, 0. S. B., has gone to Rome ‘for higher studies 
in the Sacred Scriptures. Fr. Romuald Schmitz, 








0. S. B., a cleric who had made simple vows only four 
months previously, broke through the ice while skating 
@ Nov. 12 and was drowned. 
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—tThe Benedictine Fathers at Mt. Angel, Ore., have 
built a model parochial school which is said to be the 
finest in Oregon. It is fire-proof and modern in every 
detail. The building, which is one story over a spa- 
cious basement, covers more than a block. There are 
twelve large well lighted class rooms; an auditorium 
in the center will seat 1000; the basement contains play 
halls, dining room, kitchen, pantries, lavatories, boiler 
room, and a large electrically driven fan for ventilat- 
ing the whole building. The new school, @ monument 
of modern architecture, was constructed of cream col- 
ored brick on a concrete foundation at a cost of 
$150,000. 


—The Rt. Rev. Titular Abbot Adelhelm Odermatt, 
O. S. B., one of the founders of the Benedictine com- 
munity at Mt. Angel, was called to a better life on Nov. 
3. Abbot Adelhelm, who was identified with the Church 
in Oregon for nearly forty years, came to America 
from the Abbey of Engelberg, Switzerland, in the 
spring of 1873. For eight years he was associated with 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot Frowin Conrad at Conception, Mo. 
Going thence to the Pacific Coast, he founded a Bene- 
dictine community in Oregon in 1882. He was a model 
religious, great missioner, and zealous priest, who will 
continue to remain long in the hearts of those who 
knew and loved him. He was doing parochial work 
and was about to vest for the second Mass on All Saints 
Day when a stroke of paralysis deprived him of his 
strength. In the fifty-one years of his priesthood he 
never missed the celebration of a Holy Mass. At the 
funeral, which took place at Mt. Angel, on Nov. 10, a 
number of Church dignitaries, priests, religious, state 
officials, and a great concourse of the laity were 
present. R. IL. P. 


—Father Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., writing from 
his Indian missions in South Dakota, says that a real 
blizzard swept over the Dakotas on Nov. 1. He was 
at Crow Creek Agency giving a mission to his charges 
who had set up their tepees about the church. The 
sermons were preached in Sioux and in English, while 
the devotions, stations, etc., were in Sioux. The Indians 
were very devout and prayed and sang well, but what 
is by far better they all received the sacraments. One 
day when the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s Societies were 
in session, a hungry dog sneaked away with the meat 
that was intended for the next day’s dinner. What 
vengeance was wreaked on the poor offending animal, 
we are left to surmise.—The bill of fare at dinner was 
not very elaborate. “Tado” (meat—kind not stated) 
and “squaw bread” were served.—After three days of 
religious exercises the happy Indians, strengthened in 
their religion, plowed their way home through the snow 
drifts and the missionary shoveled his way back to 
headquarters.—He reports, further, that Father Pius 
Boehm, O. S. B., is in poor health again this fall. But 
to our joy he says that readers of THE GralL had sent 
him $89.32 for the St. Paul mission. We wish it had 
been many times greater. However, Father Sylvester 
is very grateful for the gifts. 





EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Merry, Merry Christ- 

mas and a Happy New Year to all our readers 
East and West and North and South, at home and 
abroad. May the Christ Child gladden the hearts of 
all. We wish that each with heart pure and undefiled 
may be blessed by the Divine Infant on His birthday 
and that you will never cease to praise Him during 
the coming year. 

May the New Year indeed be a happy one! Strive 
to make each day a perfect one and when the year 
closes you will have 365 days of golden deeds stored 
up. How happy you will then be. 

There was once a girl who was tacking up a calendar 
on New Year’s Day and she said, “This is going to be 
a beautiful year.” A friend asked, “How can you tell? 
A year is a long time.” 

“Well,” the girl answered, “A day is not a long time 
and I am going to take a day at a time and make it 
so.” Was not that a good resolution? Suppose we 
try it, you and I. Hands up, how many of the Boys 
and Girls will unite with us for a perfect year, one 
day at a time? Good! I see all the hands going up. 
What a happy meritorious time for every one! One 
day at a time and that done well is a very good rule 
as I have heard tell. 


December Night 
P. J. SANDILL 


The stars shine through the clear December night 
Like candles from some giant Christmas tree, 
Felled years ago, now set up lovingly, 

A sweet surprise to creatures blessed with sight; 

The proper place was found for every light, 
Which children’s minds may not precisely see, 
Though Santa Claus, who has an Art Degree, 

Knew just what tiny twig wculd be the right. 


Below the tree there roams a yard with hills, 
And fields, and lakes, and buildings made by men, 
Quaint, titan toys that follow human wills, 
And capitols, and prisoners in a den; 
And in a stable near, a crib, clean-strawed, 
Holds in its awkward arms a man-made God. 


The Quest Ended—Sir Galahad Passeth Away 


At the end of the year, Galahad and his companions 
arose early and came to the palace. They saw before 
them, the holy vessel and a man who looked like a Bish- 
op, kneeling before it. About this person were a large 


number of angels as if he were Jesus Christ himself, 
He then arose and began to say Mass. 

And when he came to the communion of the Mass 
he called Galahad to come to him and said, “Come 
forth, thou servant of Jesus Christ, and thou shalt see 
that which thou hast much desired to see.” 

Galahad trembled as he beheld spiritual things. He 
lifted up his hands toward heaven and said, “Lord, 
I thank Thee. And now Blessed Lord, if it please Thee 
I would not longer live.” 

The good man then took our Lord’s body and gave 
to Galahad who received it gladly and meekly. 

The good man then said, “Do you know who I am?” 
Galahad answered that he did not and the good man 
answered, “I am Joseph of Arimathea, whom Our Lord 
hath sent here to bear thee fellowship. He hath sent 
me, because thou hast resembled me in two things: in 
that thou hast seen the marvels of the Sangreal and 
in that thou hast been a clean maiden knight.” 

Galahad then went to Percivale and Bors and kissed 
each and commended him to God. He then kneeled down 
and said*his prayers and suddenly his soul departed 
and they saw a multitude of angels bear his soul up 
to heaven. They also saw a hand come from heaven, 
It came right to the vessel and took it and the spear 
and bore it up to heaven. Since that time no man has 
dared to say that he has seen the Sangreal. 

When Precivale and Bors saw that Galahad was dead, 
they were filled with great sorrow and they buried him 
beside Percivale’s sister. Percivale became a religious 
and Bors remained .with him although he retained his 
secular clothing. And after a year and two months, 
Percivale died. Bors buried him beside his sister and 
Sir Galahad and then he entered a ship and sailed to 
the realm of Logris. He then rode fast till he came 
to Camelot where King Arthur was. There was great 
joy in the court of the King for they thought him dead. 

He told them of his adventures and how Galahad had 
achieved the quest of the Sangreal. And all this was 
written in great books and put in chests. 

This is the end of the wonderful story of the quest 
of the Holy Grail. 


“Good Riddance to Bad Rubbish” 


As the New Year in through the keyhole peeps, 
The Old Year out through the back door creeps. 
I want him to carry away in his pack 

A load as big as he can get on his back. 

We'll chuck therein all his baggage and then 
Some things we’ll have no use for again. 
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But first we'll hide the spunky pout 

That puts the pretty dimples to rout, 

And the ugly scowls that up and down 

Wrinkle the foreheads with many a frown. 

Then the naughty quarrels that spoil the plays, 
And the scary growls on rainy days, 

And the crooked pins and the naughty jokes 

That are oft played on other folks; 

And the rocks that are thrown—we’ll see to that— 
At frisky squirrel and the tabby cat. 

And we'll throw in the sack the cross little “don'ts,” 
And some of the “can’ts” and a lot of the “won’ts,” 
And the growly words that should not be said 
When mother says, “It is time for bed.” 

If we can chuck these in the Old Year’s sack 

And close it so tight they won’t come back, 

The coming year will certainly be 


A Happy New, Year for you and me. A. V. H. 


The Song of the Seven Little Firs 
A Firelight Story—The Arrival of the Magi 


LIVINGSTONE B. Morse in the Delineator 
(Concluded) 

“What gifts dost thou bear with thee for our new- 
born Lord?’ asked Balthazar. 

“‘T bring gold, a fitting gift to offer a king,’ Melchior 
replied. 

“‘And I bring frankincense, wherewith to adore the 
divinity of the Son of God,’ said Gaspar. ‘What hast 
thou?’ 

“TI bring myrrh, with which to prepare him for the 
burial,’ answered Balthazar gravely. 

“‘After that they rode on in silence for a time. But 
none had spoken of the far more precious treasure— 
the pearl, the diamond and the ruby which lay con- 
cealed within his bosom; nor did any one mention, ex- 
cept to his own heart, the great sacrifice that the giv- 
ing of it represented. 

“One evening, just as sunset bathed the land in gold, 
they rode out upon a hilltop from which, across a nar- 
row valley, they could see, glittering in the evening 


- light, the towers and pinnacles of a great city. This 


was Jerusalem; and as the night fell, the great star 
which so long had been their guide, blazed out anew, 
like a flame in the sky, seeming to hang directly above 
the city. 

“‘Our journey reaches its conclusion,’ said Melchior. 

“‘They continued at a gentle pace, winding down the 
hillside, and presently it chanced that they fell in with 
& company of shepherds,who,as they tended their flogks, 
sang together a wonderful hymn with a grand chorus 
of Hallelujah, the like of which had never been heard 
upon the earth before. The travellers paused a while, 
listening and regarding the shepherd people with curi- 
esity and wonder, for their faces were illumed as from 
& great light of peace within, and the sound of their 
Volces as they sung the glorious words were not as 
the voices of men but as the voices of angels. 
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“When they had finished, Melchior riding forward 
and speaking in the Latin tongue—for all in that part 
of the world were subjects of mighty Rome—asked: 
‘Where got you that grand song; and what may the 
words of it signify?’ 

“Then one among the shepherds told how, as they 
watched their flocks by night upon the hillside, sudden- 
ly an angel had appeared to them clothed in bright 
raiment that shone as with radiance celestial; and 
when they would have cast themselves on the ground 
upon their faces before him, the angel bid them be of 
good cheer, for he brought them tidings of great joy. 
He related to them that there was born that day in 
the City of David, a Savior which is called Christ the 
Lord—their King, the new King of the world for all 
time to come. And telling the shepherds that they 
would find the King, a new-born babe, lying in a 
manger, the angel spread his great wings and rose 
up toward the heavens, which, opening, disclosed a 
choir singing: ‘Glory to God in the Highest: and on 
Earth Peace, Good-Will to Men.’ 

“When the angels were gone away from them into 
Heaven, the shepherds went as they had been directed, 
to the town of Bethlehem, and there, within a manger 
of the stable—for the inn had no place for them—they 
found the Christ Child, Jesus, with Mary, his mother, 
and Joseph her husband. Falling on their knees be- 


‘fore Him, they gave Him worship, and they told of 


the wonderful crown of light that had encircled His 
head and that of His mother, and of the sweetness 
and benignity that had shone in the faces of both. 

“Gaspar, Melchior and Balthazar listened in silence 
to the tale told by the shepherds. 

“‘Without doubt,’ said Gaspar, ‘this is the newly 
born Lord of whom we are in search. Let us therefore 
ride on without delay to the city of Jerusalem and in- 
quire there of Herod the king where the infant may 
be found; for without doubt he will be aware of the 
coming of this new sovereign who is to rule the world, 
and will certainly, before now, have received him into 
his palace.’ 

“Bidding adieu to the shepherds, the three Wise Men 
rode on toward Jerusalem. When they were come with- 
in a bowshot of the walls they were challenged by a 
guard, who demanded their names and errand. Bal- 
thazar told them how they sought a new King who was 
born Ruler and Savior of the world, and that they 
had come from afar to worship him. 

“After hearkening to what they had to say, the cap- 
tain of the guard shook his head: ‘There is no king 
here but Herod,’ he said. ‘If, as it seems, ye be disturb- 
ers of the peace, ’twere better that we put you under 
arrest until the king make known his will concerning 
you.’ And he ordered that they be taken before Herod 
that he might deal with them as he thought best. The 
three Wise Men were therefore led away to the guard- 
room of the palace, where they were held until Herod 
should be ready to receive them. 

“Now it happened that at this time King Herod was 
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greatly troubled by reason of a dream which he had 
had, foretelling the birth of a child—a new king, who 
should rival him in power. As soon as he learned of 
the coming of the Wise Men and their errand he sent 
for them to be brought before him into the royal pres- 
ence chamber and there questioned them shrewdly. 
They told him fully of the object of their journey, of 
the appearance of the star in the East, and also what 
they had learned from the shepherds concerning the 
Child that had been born in Bethlehem, and how He 
lay within a manger, His head encircled by a wonder- 
ful crown of light. 

“These things but added to the king’s uneasiness, for 
they confirmed the truth of a prophecy known to the 
wise men and astrologers whom he had called together 
to interpret to him the meaning of his dream. Still he 
permitted the travellers to depart, hoping through them 
eventually to discover the whereabouts of the holy 
Child. 

“So, after a little, they came to Bethlehem, a town 
of Judea, where in a lowly dwelling on the hillside they 
found the infant Savior. There at last, full of thankful- 
ness at the happy termination of their journey, they 
bowed the knee before him in adoration and in love, 
and laid at his feet the gifts they had brought through 
all those weary miles—the gifts of gold and of frank- 
incense and of myrrh; the gifts of the diamond, the 
ruby and the pearl: the gift of that which to each was 
most precious—his wealth, his ambition and his love— 
given freely in gratitude and in humbleness. 

“These were the first Christmas gifts that the world 
ever knew, the most beautiful, the most precious; and 
that is why we give with joy and love our gifts at 
Christmas tide—in remembrance of the greatest of all 
gifts, the gift of Himself, the gift of the Savior to 
mankind.” 

“And is that the song?” asked the Little Firs. 

“That is the song,” replied the Wind: “the most won- 
derful song in the world. And you are never, never 
to forget it; but hold it in remembrance, deep in your 
hearts, with every act of your lives; and sing it always, 
always, that the whole world may learn the grand 
chorus and rejoice.” 

So under the cold heavens, with their myriads of 
stars, away on the bleak hillsides of the North, the 
Little Firs sing for all time the old song, the beautiful 
song that is ever new, the most wonderful song in the 
world—“Hallelujah! Christ is born. Peace on Earth, 
Good-Will to Men.” 


Delight Evans Protests 


In the October number of THE GRAIL there appeared 
a letter over the signature of “Delight Evans.” The 
writer stated that it was not her real name but an 
assumed name. Now by a strange coincidence it hap- 
pens that the real Delight Evans, a real person with 
a right to the name, has written a letter of protest 
against the use of her name as a nom de plume or pen- 
name. We might add, by the way, that Miss Delight 
Evans is Associate Editor of Photoplay.—EbITor. 


Letter Box 


We are indeed happy to welcome another reader tg 
our Corner and trust we shall hear often from you, 
Miss Bobbie. By all means send us your poems and 
stories and ask your friends to do |iewise. Our Corner 
is written for the scle benefit of tic young people ang 
we want you to feel that it is yours. Send your cute 
sayings right along. We want just as many as we 
ean get. Since “Delight Evans” did not sign her rea] 
name, we cannot give you her correct address. How. 
ever, we trust that she will read your request and give 
you this information herself. 

Notre Dame Academy, Waterbury, Conn., 
November 11, 1920, 
Dearest Agnes Brown Hering. 

I have just finished reading “The Grail” and could 
not wait to write to you. Of course if I had read 
about you sooner, I would have written to you before 
What I thought was most interesting in the children’s 
department of “The Grail” was Delight Evans letter, 
I would so love to know her address as I wish to write 
to her. Could you give me this? Delight seems to be 
a girl with the same desires I have. Besides writing 
poems, I enjoy writing stories. If I wrote one and 
you thought it worth while I wonder if you would have 
it published in the Children’s Department? 

If possible, I ‘should like to have you answer these 
questions through the magazine. I think that I will 
also have some cute sayings for your paper. I have 
a little sister, Audrey, who is always saying something 
queer and sometimes extremely funny things. She is 
a wholly original person. . 

Sincerely hoping tht through your kindness, I shall 
hear from Delight Evans very soon, I am and hopeI 
always will be, 

Your newly-made friend, 
Miss Bobbie Keane, 
103 Cole St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Prayer for Mother’s Birthday 


Lord Jesus, Thou hast known 
A mother’s love and tender care: 
And Thou wilt hear, while for my own 
Mother most dear I make this birthday prayer. 


Protect her life, I pray, 
Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know, from day to day, 
The deepening glow of Life that comes from Thea 


As once upon her breast 
Fearless and well content I lay, 
So let her heart, on Thee at rest, 
Feel fears depart and troubles fade away. 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 
a 


New Home of Catholic Indian Mission Bureau 


As the work of the Society for the Preservation of 
the Faith Among Indian Children has notably increased 
in recent years, and as it is necessary to obtain through 
out the country as many members as possible for this 
Society, on which depends so materially the support 
of the Indian missions, the Most Reverend Archbishops 
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who direct the work of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, at their last annual meeting, authorized the 
Right Reverend Director of the Catholic Indian Bureau 
to secure permanent headquarters for the Bureau and 
also separate office facilities for the Preservation So- 
ciety. This was done to expedite the work of the 
Bureau and of the Society, the Bureau’s chief work 
being with certain departments of the Government and 
with the Indian missions, while the Preservation So- 
ciety collects funds for maintaining the missions. 

The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions now has 
permanent headquarters at 2021 H Street, N. W., with- 
in a short distance of the Interior Department of the 
Government, and a suitable house in the same vicinity 
has been provided for the office of the Preservation So- 
ciety. This office is called the Tekakwitha House, in 
honor of the saintly Iroquois maiden, Katheri Tekak- 
witha, the “Lily of the Mohawks,” and will be con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, who 
will give their undivided attention to the important 
work of spreading the Society. The officials of the 
Bureau are convinced that the taking over of this 
branch of the work by those devoted Sisters will be a 
guarantee that it will be carried on with the utmost 
facility and efficiency. 

The Preservation Society still remains under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Director of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions and its permanent address 
will continue to be 2021 H Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. It is to this address that all donations to the 
Preservation Society should be sent. 


The Clerical Oblate and the World 

(Continued from page 245) 
and amusement to see the mule one day come frisking 
about him and fawning in imitation of the little dog. 
But when the audacious creature even tried to jump 
into the frightened man’s lap, the latter called for his 
servants, who hastening into the recom, chased the mule 
out with whips and clubs!—A place for everyone, and 
everyone in his place! 


Reception of Oblates 


On Nov. 21, Feast of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, thirty-four students and seminarians at 
St. Meinrad received the little scapular, thirty-eight 
made their oblation, and the rest renewed their obla- 
tion. The meeting was prefaced and concluded by 
hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary, sung by 
the Oblates. 


A Light Down the Road 
(Continued from page 237) 
would be doin’—be they ever so charitable. Is 
it anny one child in Ireland has the care of 
two women and one extra helper, the same as 
you two an’ mysel’ thrown in would be?” 
The two women laughed at the prospect of 
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the pampered career awaiting Nelly’s baby— 

“Sure it’s few princes has more care than he 
would have,” insisted Mary, “And I know you 
wWouldn’t be standin’ in the way of his gettin’ 
it. Come now, be laying off your hat and shawl, 
and help me with the supper we’ll all be needin’ 
after all this talk; come now”’— 

And Nelly’s compliance was the sign that her 
baby had entered into his heritage—rightfully 
that of Every Child—in the Kingdom of Love 
whose territories are the hearts of men, and 
whose Ruler is a Heart Divine that once beat 
within the breast of a Little Child. 


Abbey Chronicle 


Nov. 1. All Saints Day. Rt.. Rev. Ignatius Con- 
rad, O. S. B., of Subiaco, Ark., celebrated the Pontifi- 
cal High Mass in the Abbey Church this morning.—The 
Vespers of the feast was followed as usual by the Ves- 
pers of the Office of the Dead, but on account of the 
inclement weather there was no procession to the ceme- 
tery.—Innumerable were the visits to the church (by 
the community, students, and laity) for the purpose of 
gaining the great toties quoties indulgence. This privi- 


_ lege is no longer peculiar to Benedictine churches only, 


as some seem to think. Pope Pius X extended it to the 
whole world. 

Nov. 2. All Souls Day. Requiem, sermon, and visi- 
tation of the cemetery.—Another class of “poor souls” 
is anxiously awaiting—the results of the voting ma- 
chine, which will fix the fate of many politicians. This 
is Presidential election day. Shall it be the Republican 
candidate, Harding, or Cox, the Democratic nominee? 
A landslide for the former is predicted. Wilson is 
finishing his second term in the White House.—The 
voting machine was used for the first time at St. Mein- 
rad. For sometime past we have had a small model to 
practice on. The large machine was also in the house 
for several days. 

Nov. 3. All the reports that came in last night by 
wireless announced an overwhelming majority for a 
Republican victory.—The seminary offered up a Solemn 
High Mass of Requiem for the recently deceased 
Terence McSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, who died on 
October 25 after a fast of 73 days. 

Nov. 6. Requiem for the deceased of our community 
and for deceased benefactors. 

Nov. 7. Rev. Dr. Peter Klotz, O. S. B., who has been 
commissioned by Cardinal Piffi of Vienna to collect alms 
for suffering Austria, came today. He will make his 
headquarters with us while visiting neighboring towns 
and parishes. 

Nov. 13. All Saints of the Order of St. Benedict. 
The students of the Preparatory Seminary went on a 
“hike” to Ferdinand for the day. Several of their 
Professors accompanied them. 

Nov. 14. All Souls of the Order. Requiem and visi- 
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tation of the cemetery.—The feast of Blessed Albert 
the Great, although it does not occur in our calendar, 
is religiously kept by the seminarians whose rector 
bears that name. - 

Nov. 16. Rev. Urban Sonderman, class of ’20, one 
of the assistants at Holy Cross Church, Indianapolis, 
accompanied by his cousin Albert, of Ferdinand, spent 
a few hours with us today. 

Nov. 17. Last night the first snow of the season gave 
the earth a tinge of white, but it vanished today. 

Nov. 19. At 2 a. m. we were roused from sleep by 
the cry of fire. Flames were consuming the seminary 
bowling alley, which has stood the greater part of 
twenty years. 

Nov. 20. As the result of lifting too heavy a weight, 
our foreman, Bro. Placidus, will be compelled to take 
an enforced rest for some days. 

Nov. 21. A notice is posted on the bulletin board 
asking the prayers of the community for Rev. Louis 
Becher, class of 718, who is quite ill at Loogootee.— 
This afternoon the “movie” man entertained us with 
the “Victim,” a clever adaptation and dramatization 
of Father Spillmann’s “A Victim to the Seal of Con- 
fession.” 

Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Day. Father Robert, who 
came over from Jasper College, where he is teaching, 
to spend the day with us, celebrated Solemn High 
Mass.—The students entertained us this forenoon with 
the playlet “Jack Horner.”—The seminary dining room 
was tastefully decorated by the extension bureau of 
the St. Thomas Literary Society for the reception of 
turkey, cranberries, and pumpkin pie. The musical ap- 
petites were satisfied by the sweet strains of the semi- 
nary orchestra. 

Nov. 26. Yesterday morning Father Augustine’s 
men began to pour the concrete for the roof of the 
transept at the south end of the new seminary. The 
work was carried on throughout the night by aid of 
electric lights. At five o’clock this afternoon it was 
completed. Owing to the scarcity of men, seminarians 
volunteered their services both for the night shift and 
for the day shift. By next year at this time, if all 
goes well, the whole seminary will be under roof. 

Nov. 29. Lawrence Schnellenberger, a respected citi- 
zen of St. Meinrad, who is known to many of our 
alumni, died at noon after an illness of some months. 
He was well prepared and ready for death. Mr. Schnell- 
enberger, who was a stone mason by trade, helped to 
put up the greater part of our buildings. R. I. P.— 
Today the workmen are covering the newly poured 
concrete roof of the seminary with a mixture of cement, 
sand, and cinders, to which the tiling will be fastened. 

—Rev. Albert Thompson, class of ’15, since his ordi- 
nation assistant to the Rev. Charles A. Haesely, at 
Fancy Farm, Ky., now succeeds the latter as pastor 
at Fancy Farm while Father Haesely goes to Louis- 
ville as chaplain at St. Joseph’s Infirmary. 

—Rev. John McCrystal, college ’07-’12, has been ap- 
pointed pastor at Jenkins, Ky.,in the Covington Diocese. 
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—Rev. Charles H. Virnig, class of ’09, has just com- 
pleted a parochial school at Winner, S. D., in the Lead 
Diocese. Rev. J. F. Guessen, class of ’04, pastor at 
Gregory, S. D., was among the visiting clergy who at- 
tended the dedication and blessing of the new school. 

—During the past summer Rev. Anthony Hennekes, 
class of ’06, put up a large brick school building at 
Rollingstone, Minn., where he is pastor. The school, 
which was opened in September with an attendance of 
190 pupils, offers several courses: eight grades, four 
years high school, and music, besides a commercial] 
course. Father Hennekes is principal of the school and 
professor of Latin. 

—Rev. Herman Nieters, class of ’85, has just cele 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate at 
St. Boniface Church, St. Louis. Father Nieters made 
his theology in our seminary but was ordained on Jan, 
81, 1885, at St. Louis. 

—The papers report the death of Rev. Leo Gans, 
D. C. L., Seminary ’95-’98. Dr. Gans had been rector 
of the cathedral at St. Cloud since 1907. 


Book Review 


REJOICE IN THE LorD—Happiness in Holiness—A 
Book of Reflections and Prayers. By Rev. F. X. La- 
sance, Author of My Prayer Book, ete. XXV & 505 
pages. $2 to $8.75. Benziger Brothers. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 

It is sufficient recommendation for a book to say 
that Father Lasance, the author of a number of de- 
servedly popular devotional manuals, is the compiler. 
Rejoice in the Lord, which is his latest, is composed 
of three parts: A Book of Reflections for each day 
of the year; A Book of Prayer suitable to the needs 
of young and old in all states of life; A Little Book 
of Indulgenced Ejaculations and Short Prayers. The 
—_, is of convenient size but the type is somewhat 
small. 


URSULA FINCH. By Isabel C. Clarke. 362 pages. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
$2.25, postage 15 cents. 


A story in which the interest is unbroken, the tone 
pure and ennobling, the end natural and satisfying. 
One especial note is its cheerfulness. Sorrows and 
trials there are in plenty before the happy sequel is 
arrived at but these are softened and made sweet by 
good cheer’s bounden necessity—religion. One cannot 
help contrasting the cheery effects of Miss Clark’s truly 
Christian novels with the dreariness almost invariably 
connected with Dicken’s great works. J.5.8, 


Books Announced 


Benziger Brothers announce The Catholic Home An- 
nual for 1921. Thirty-eighth year. Postpaid each, 35¢. 
Stories and Articles by prominent Catholic Authors; 
The Paths of Goodness. Some helpful thoughts on 
Spiritual Progress, by Rev. E. F. Garesche, S. J. 
16mo, cloth, net $1.50; Sermons. By P. A. Canon 
Sheehan, D. D., Edited by M. J. Phelan, S. J., 8¥0, 
cloth, net $3.00; The Principal Catholic Practices. A 
Popular Explanation of the Holy Sacraments and Cath- 
olic Devotions, by Rev. G. T. Schmidt, 12mo, cloth, net 
$1.50; A Child’s Life of St. Joan of Arc. By Mary 
E. Mannix, 12mo, illustrated, net $1.50; The Life d 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. By Monsigneur Bo 


Bishop of Laval, 8vo, with 12 full page illustrations 
cover richly stamped in gold, net $2.75. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


The VIRTUES OF CHRIST SERIES 


BY THE REV. HENRY C. SCHUYLER, PH. D., S.T.L. 
Over Twenty-five thousand Sold 


“The volumes issued together in their attrac- 
tive binding make up a dainty series of devotional 
books. Father Schuyler’s name is well known, and 
this series has added to his laurels.”—Catholic 
Herald, London. 

THE COURAGE OF CHRIST 
Illustrated 16 mo, 127 pages 
THE CHARITY OF CHRIST 
Illustrated 16 mo, 177 pages 
THE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST 
Illustrated 16 mo, 140 pages 
A DIVINE FRIEND 
Illustrated 16 mo, 142 pages 
THE SACRAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP 
Illustrated 16 mo, 218 pages 
Three volumes SEPARATELY Five volumes 
Boxed $2.70 90¢ each 
THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
By Francis Thompson, edited with notes by 
the Rev. Michael A. Kelley, and an introduc- 
tion by Katherine Bregy, 16 mo, large paper 
edition, ornamented boards, with cloth back. 
Price 75¢ net 
POEMS By Francis X. Doyle, S. J. 
“Many are exquisite gems radiant with color and 
wrought with deft touch into shapes of rare 
beauty”—American Ecclesiastical Review. 
Square 16 mo. 137 pages, cloth. Price $1.00 net 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


PETER REILLY, Publisher 
133 N. Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Boxed $4.50 | 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 








Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 


Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. BK. 





A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 


calling and happy career of a Sister 





SOMETHING NEW 
In Holy Water Fonts 


Should be in every Catholic 
Home or Institution. This 
Font is hollow and holds six 
months supply of holy water 
It feeds out just enough to 
moisten fingers. Made of 
metal and will not rust. 
Very artistic. A beautiful 
Christmas, Wedding or Birth- 
day gift. 














Pat. Pending 


Size 6% x 3% inches 
Sacred Heart Roman Gold Finish No. 230-A 
ai * Antique “ a 231-A 
* Silver . * es 
Bl. Virgin & Child Roman “ 52 “ 233-A 
“ Antique “ . * Bee 
” sd “ Silver .. * 2 


Order by Number 
Price $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00 Delivered 


Henry A. Kretschmer, 
Peru, Illinois 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
NOW READY 
Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 
By the 


Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 


7 Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 


{ A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
{ Recommended by teachers of expression 


Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


MORE EGGS 





Guaranteed 


We Guarantee “HEN-PEP” to Make Your Hens Lay MORE EGGS Than They Have 
Ever Laid, No Matter What OTHER FOOD OR TONIC You Have Been Using 





Our Guarantee---Read It 





-— 





After giving “HEN-PEP” to your hens for 30 days, and you do 
not find that they are laying more eggs than they have ever laid 
before, no matter what other food or tonic you have been using, 
return the unused portion, and we will promptly return every cent 
you have paid. 


er 








You don’t have to guess when you give your flock 
“HEN-PEP.” You know they are going to lay eggs 
in the fall and winter. “HEN-PEP” doubles the egg 
supply, builds bone and muscle, hurries the moult, 
prevents sickness and forces the lazy hens to lay, 
even in the coldest winter weather when eggs ere sell- 
ing at the highest price. “HEN-PEP” insures you 
more eggs and more egg profit, and the cost is small 


when compared with the extra profits that will result, 

Why do all successful poultry raisers use “HEN- 
PEP?” Because it is acknowledged to be the only egg 
tonic that never fails to increase their egg supply, and 
they are protected by our iron bound guarantee, if 
they are not entirely satisfied with results, their 
money is returned and the tonic costs them nothing. 


Don’t Feed Your Hens All Winter For Nothing 


In these days of high prices,feed is too expensive to 
be given to your flock all winter unless you are getting 
a fair return in eggs to offset the high cost of feed. 


Make your hens pay you back this expense b iving 
them“HEN-PEP”and your henyard will be as prea 
ble to you in the wintertime as it now is in the summer 


Mail Us Your Order Now and You Will Never Regret It. 


Some Satisfied Customers 
Read Their Letters 


“HEN-PEP” Worth $1,000 
I would not be without “HEN-PEP” 
for a thousand dollars. My hens are now 
all laying and are looking fine. 
George S. Kantor, North Carolina. 
Eggs in Zero Weather 
This is the first winter in my life that 
I got eggs when the thermometer was 
below zero. Your “HEN-PEP” did it. 
Lena Olson, Minnesota. 
123 Eggs Instead of 8 
Instead of getting 8 eggs I am now 
getting 123 every day. My success is 
due to your “HEN-PEP.” Count me as 
one of your regular customers. 
Edna Gleason, Ohio. 
26 Hens—526 Eggs 
After using your tonic I had three 
times as many eggs to sell as I ever had 
before. 26 hens laid 526 eggs. For win- 
ter laying this can’t be beat. 
Mary Fisher, Missouri. 
250 Eggs a Day 
Since — Beet pe got 250 
eggs eve ay instead o : 
- aise R. J. Miller, Illinois. 
46 Hens—926 Eggs 
The tonic you sold me is even better 
thai, you claim. My hens are now in 
condition. Last month 46 hens laid 
4126 eggs. S. C. Becker, Oregon. 


NATIONAL FORMULA CO., 
441 Leland Buiding, 
4654 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 








Gentlerien — Enclosed find 
$....1 will give “HEN-PEP,” 
your guarwnteed egg 
my hens with the understanding 
that if it does not make them 
lay more eggs than any other 
food or tonic I have ever used I 
can return the unused portion 
and you are to return my money. 


Money-Back Guarantee | 
We positively guarantee 
that “HEN PEP” will make 
your hens lay more than 
they have ever laid beleda no 
matter what other food or | 
tonic you have been usi 
After giving it a trial and 
you are not entirely satisfied 
that it is the very best egg 
x sod tonic you have ever used, re” 
"¢ . turn the usused portion to us 
hen and we will return every cent 
te you have paid. 


MAIL THIS GUARANTEE COUPON—NOW! 


NATIONAL FORMULA CO., 
441 Leland Building, 
4654 Sheridan Road, 





(Check size box wanted) 
TRIAL SIZE 





Chicago, Ill. | 39 D A Y SPECIAL O 


To introduce “HEN-PEP” t 
all poultry raisers, we offer 
large box holding 8 times as 
many tablets as the trial 
for only $2.00. 


(SPECIAL OFFER) 
LARGE SIZE.......... § 


roducer,to 
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